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Cuarrer XXIII. 


“When devils will their blackest sins put on 
They do suggest it first with heavenly show.” 


\ igpenens are times when we accept human voices as though they 

were sent straightifrom heaven, when some instinct tells us that 
they are ¢rue, and it does not even occur to us to question them; and 
the occasion of Philip La Mert’s making the above remarkable speech 
was one of them. Mignon looked in his face and knew. 

Then, the shock of joy being even more awful than had been the 
revelation, brain, and heart, and spirit reeled, and she fell down as one 
dead at his feet. He was powerless to raise her, he himself staggered 
as he stood~. . . . lawless and extravagant in all his emotions, he had 
during the past few moments been possessed successively by the most 
powerful and irresistible passions that sway mankind. 

Pursuing with headlong fury the ardently loved and wildly coveted 
object of his desires, he had been suddenly called upon, in the full tide 
of tumultuous passion, to experience an equally violent emotion in a 
totally opposite direction. The intensest love that a man can know, 
the profoundest remorse that the human heart can experience... . 
these were the opposing currents that had met in shock so fearful 
that it was matter for small marvel if brain and soul bent beneath 
the strain imposed upon it, and that he was, in the whirlwind of con- 
flicting sensations, as one from whom his wits have been stolen by wine. 

A hasty step, a parting of the staring, gesticulating crowd, and 
Adam appeared, his eyes taking in, with one lightning glance, the 
tableau before him. 

His wife stretched, insensible, at the feet of her former lover .. . 
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that lover gazing down upon her, wild, disordered, pale as she, with 
love, horror, and a nameless something that was not, yet touched 
nearly upon, despair. 

For a moment the sight arrested the husband’s swift, on-coming 
steps—for a moment there flashed in his eyes the ominous gleam that 
had dwelt there on his wedding morning when he had found his hour- 
old wife in the arms of the man who now stood before him—then, 
advancing, he kneeled down, and lifting in his arms that little quiet, 
helpless figure, he carried her out of the building. 

He called for water, and after a slight delay, some one brought it. 
Not for long, however, lasted this, her first lapse of consciousness. 
. With a gasping sob and sigh, she opened her eyes, her hand wandered 
upwards in bewilderment to her brow, as she moved her head from 
side to side and looked around. 

At that moment, a young man in the dress of an artisan pushed his 
way roughly through the crowd, and with hurried steps entered the 
place they had just quitted. A moment later, a sharp, quick cry was 
heard within, then complete silence followed. 

A crowd is formed by one caprice, it is dispersed by another ; its 
curiosity is so insatiable that having bolted one morsel it instantly 
demands another. Ina few seconds, therefore, Mignon, her husband, 
and Philip La Mert were standing alone, the rabble having disappeared 
into the Morgue in the confident expectation of seeing something like 
a tragedy. As to that business out there—Bah! it was imbecile, a 
ridiculous fuss about nothing—because, forsooth, a silly Anglaise could 
not stand the sight of wne cadavre, and such a fine handsome body too, 
quite a picture! Sometimes, to be sure there were some things there 
that might give a timid person rather a turn—but to-day! Va! 
what could be more pleasant and comely ? 

I wonder, can any shameless thing under God’s sky equal the 
hardened, brutal indifference of the Parisian crowd, that visits its dead- 
house as it goes to the play, regarding them equally in the light of a 
show, and manifesting as complete an unconcern at the one as at the 
other, save when they revel in, and gloat upon, the horrors spread 
before them ? 

Mignon slipped from Adam’s arms, and half supported by him, 
looked uncertainly about her. Where was she and what did it all 
mean? Then her wandering eyes fell upon Philip, and her husband, 
who was watching her, saw a sudden quick look of recognition, 
gladness—what was it ?—flash in her eyes and brighten her regard. 

In an instant—and surely no bird ever flew to her mate with more 
rapidity or eagerness—she had left her husband and was at Mr. 
La Mert’s side, clasping his arms with both hands and gazing 
upwards into his face with a passion of entreaty and eagerness, 
her eyes asking the question that her lips were powerless to speak. 
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Adam, stirring neither hand nor foot, but looking passively on, 
was conscious of a sensation as of cold fingers closing gently about 
his heart. 

Before Mr. La Mert had time to speak, several people came out of 
the Morgue all talking together. 

“Did you hear him?” said a young woman in French, shrugging 
her shouldefs with indifference; “‘ she was his sweetheart, you under- 
stand, and he was jealous and left her—so she was fool enough to 
drown herself, and now, mon Diew! he is like a madman, trying to 
get to her—he wants to kiss her, he says... . to kiss her! and 
she is dead !” 

“You hear them, Mignon?” cried Philip eagerly, in his pre- 
occupation, using the only name by which he had ever known her. 
“You understand what they are saying? That .... which you 
saw was only a poor grisette, the man who went in was her lover... . 
the extraordinary resemblance was a chance one... .” He ceased 
speaking suddenly, whither were his words leading him? Other 
ears than those of a half-crazed girl were open to him now. 

“Only a poor grisette!” said Mignon in a clear, intense whisper,, 
while her hands unclasped themselves from his arm and fell heavily 
by her sides, “only a grisette, but perhaps her life was sweet to 
her. . . . and O!” she added with a very bitter cry, “it might have 
been Muriel !” 

It was to herself that she spoke, not to Philip . . . . yet through 
his triple armour of impenitence, worldliness and passion, those 
unconscious words pierced to and awoke that disregarded and half- 
dead “sentinel of virtue ” his conscience, pointing with divine finger 
of light to the path of duty that stretched before him. In that instant 
of revelation, and with the bold precision that so pre-eminently 
distinguished this man for both good and evil (that quality that used 
in the right direction makes the hero and the saint, in the wrong 
the rebel and the infidel) he saw his duty plain and clear, and resolved 
to do it. 

“Tt might have been Muriel... .” his lips moved, he was 
dumbly repeating Mignon’s words over to himself. 

As he stood there, silent, downcast, the disorder and struggle 
suddenly gone out of his face, the reckless look of evil faded from 
brow and lips, and in its place a faint day-dawn of something better, 
that might, God willing, in the fulness of time grow to a meridian of 
strength and goodness. . . . how was it possible that any one should 
know of the battle that had been fought, the victory that had been 
won ? 

Not Adam .... not Mignon .... only he himself was be- 
ginning to understand . ... beginning to see the light shining 
beyond the distant mountain tops . . . . to feel that the wrong was 
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turning to right, the crooked puzzle of evil to the clear and noble 
explanation of good, that for him as for others, there was a place, 
however poor and paltry, among the workers in the great scheme of life. 

Adam too was silent—those words of Mignon’s were Greek to him, 
totally ignorant as he was of all that had gone before. What could 
he think but that she had been speaking to Philip La Mert of her 
sister, placing a confidence in him that made his own blood boil 
with rage... . that she should talk to this man, this almost 
stranger of that blot on her name which he himself endured, yet 
never forgot . . . . and for the first time (and in this he was cruelly 
unjust) the childish innocence that he had so loved in the girl, 
appeared to him almost in the light of a misfortune to herself, a 
sin against him. 

It must be remembered that he was entirely unaware of any cause 
that should have stretched her unconscious at Philip La Mert’s feet, 
and afterwards have drawn her from her husband’s arms to Philip 
La Mert’s side, save that she loved him, had loved him all along, 
although she might not have fully realized the fact until she ex- 
perienced the shock of meeting him. 

Was he for ever (he asked himself) to assist at these unseemly 
and degrading scenes ?—was he always to be placed in the despicable 
position of a man who could win, yet could not hold, who grasped 
the shadow of rights, while the substance for ever eluded him ? 

Without a word he took Mignon’s hand (she was not heeding him, 
to the last her eyes were fixed upon Philip) and led her to the 
carriage that was waiting. 

Speech was impossible to him .... a demon had broken loose 
and was working wild havoc in his breast .... broad daylight 
though it was, he could scarcely see to guide his own and Mignon’s 
footsteps. 

She, too, could not speak; she was utterly exhausted by the 
alternate agony and relief that had so rapidly succeeded each other. 
O! that she could have spoken ere Adam turned away (aye, even 
in that public place with curious eyes and ears all about her), and 
removed from his mind a painful impression that the events of the past 
five minutes had burnt in upon his mind, that could never be effaced 
until it was too late—too late to give back the treasure of lost happy 
days that died, unborn, too late to repair the broken promise of 
passionate love and trust, that might bud again, yet could never grow 
to so fair and spotless a flower as before the frosts of doubt and 
suspicion had nipped it. 

What a misleading, mischief-working, life-spoiling thing is this 
same “impression!” It grows out of the air, it is formed by a glance, 
a sigh, a gesture; suspicion endows it with life, jealousy nurses it 
to maturity, and by us it is accepted as a fact, nay, as more—for 
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fact is a substantial reality, capable of explanation or palliation, but 
this flimsy intangible “impression” is not to be combated—we 
cannot wage war against an airy phantom, and so it remains with us 
unchallenged to our dying day. 

Having placed Mignon in the carriage, Adam paused a moment, 
regained possession of his voice, told the man to wait, and retraced 
his steps to the spot where Philip La Mert still stood. 

The eyes of the two men met. No unworthy combatants they, 
and in the regard of each shone forth a fearless, intrepid spirit that 
made them, even in their enmity, akin, while something of 


“The stern joy that warriors feel 
Of foeman worthy of their steel ” 


ran like fire through the veins of both. 

Judging (from Adam’s point of view) by what had lately passed, 
it was for him to look the réle of the despicable, derided, husband 
(for a woman degrades her husband even more than herself when she 
stoops to compromise her honour in howsoever a small degree), for the 
other, the triumphant, successful lover, to be master of the occasion— 
yet, in the conversation that followed, it was Adam, not Philip, who 
took, and held the supremacy. 

“Mr. La Mert,” he said quietly, “it has pleased you to follow my 
wife to Paris, to dog her footsteps, wherever she may go, and finally 
to force yourself upon her so soon as you discovered her to be 
unfortunately alone, and deprived of my protection. 

“T have to ask you whether it be your intention to persist in the 
prosecution of this unmanly pursuit, also—for I imagine that you 
have some ultimate views—what may be the end that you propose 
to yourself ?” 

“My intentions were,” said Mr. La Mert slowly, “to follow her 
and you—wherever you might go—to the world’s end if needs were, 
but to be always at your elbow, you, whom I counted to be the thief 
that had, in my absence, stolen that which I believed to be all my 
own—nor knew of any other rash hand stretched out to grasp it, 
or I had guarded it with a care that it had gone hard with me if 
you found means to outwit. 

“TI purposed to watch and wait, whether it were days, or months, 
or years, but sooner or later to get speech with her, to arouse in her 
breast a feeling of contempt for you, of pity for me (and she has 
@ very tender and pitiful heart), the rest I left to time, my own 
patience and cunning and the devil’s help, believing that I should 
win her away from you, and back to me, at last. I would have kept 
to the last letter the words I swore to her when first I had speech 
with her—how if any other man stole her from me, I would move 
heaven and earth to regain her. 
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“You love her,” he said with a gesture of indescribable bitterness, 
“therefore you are able to comprehend something of the loss I have 
sustained: and I love her too—as I have loved her from the first 
day I saw her innocent face; as I shall love her still to the day of 
my death.” 

* Enough,” said Adam sternly, to whom this avowal on the part 
of a man of Mr. La Mert’s antecedents and confessed designs appeared 
to be in the worst possible taste, “of your past intentions—what 
are your present ones ?” 

“To abandon my pursuit of her, at once and for ever. To love her 
indeed, but with a love that shall be no disgrace to her, no occasion 
for self-despisal to myself, to be her true and faithful friend always, 
if ever occasion place it in my power to do her some such service 

‘as a brother might—these are my present resolves—not intentions.” 

He paused a moment, his eyes travelling past Adam to the infinite 
peace and beauty of the cloudless vault of heaven, then went on again. 

“ Also, to retrieve a past injury, to reverse a cruel injury, to bring 
such peace as I may, to a heart that has through me made harsh 
acquaintanceship with sorrow ... . no matter that in the so doing I 
condemn myself to a life-long bondage, to a companionship that is 
the symbol of a sinful and unhappy past—even as your Mignon was 
to me the embodiment of a pure and hopeful future.” 

Mr. La Mert paused again, and Adam, regarding him with a keen 
and unwavering scrutiny, asked himself, was this man mad enough 
to expect him to accept this unasked for and astounding declaration ? 

Utterly unaware of the revolution that had taken place in Philip's 
mind, thoroughly aware of the reckless, audacious character of the 
man before him, and how he was notorious for never relinquishing his 
pursuit of any woman who had caught his fancy until overtaken, there 
was about this suddenly changed aspect of affairs, an unreality and 
incongruity that struck him as almost grotesque in its improbability. 

No later ago than last night had Philip La Mert silently flung 
down the gage of defiance at his feet—no later than two hours ago 
had he been hotly pursuing Mignon—how, then, came in a breath, a 
moment, this sudden and miraculous conversion? Adam’s silence, 
his glance, instantly informed the other of the incredulity that filled 
his mind. 

“T cannot expect you to understand,” said Philip with a sudden 
heightening of colour and a momentary return to the old pride and 
haughtiness of regard and bearing, “ neither can I explain—my future 
actions will speak for me, as no expressed words could do—neverthe- 
less I swear to you as between man and man and in the sight of God, 
that henceforth your wife is sacred to me, and that never by thought, 
word or deed, will I do violence to her honour and my own yow. 
You believe me ?” 
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“T do,” said Adam. In spite of himself, and in the teeth of all the 
evidence to the contrary, the accent of truth in the voice of the other 
carried a lightning and irresistible conviction to his mind that he 
felt bound to accept. 

How could he tell that the day was not far distant when these 
words of Philip La Mert Should recur to him as the veriest inspira- 
tion of the Father of Lies? ‘That he would look back to this hour 
when they two stood together, and marvel that a bolt had not been 
loosed from heaven to strike one of them dead for the blasphemy that 
he dared to take between his lips? 

And now that Philip had volunteered and Adam had accepted the 
assurances given by the former of future good behaviour, it might 
have been expected that a better feeling would exist between them, 
and the attitude of hostility assumed by each give place to a more 
harmonious one—might have been, but was not; enemies they had 
been from the first day their eyes had met, enemies they would be 
until death overtook them. 

Each man believed himself to have sustained from the other the 
deepest injury that it was in his power to bestow. The one had 
stolen the girl’s outward vows of allegiance, the other had (or so 
Adam believed) possessed himself of her heart ; what chance, therefore, 
could there be of agreement between these two proud, deeply-loving, 
sternly-jealous men? In neither of them was there one particle of that 
maudlin, sickly sentimentality, that might have impelled some men, 
after the foregoing scene, into a wholly weak, half-hysterical proffer 
of friendship. Too boldly and robustly formed for vacillation, strong 
and thorough in both their likes and dislikes, they knew how to 
divide the former from the latter by the hard -and fast line that our 
ancestors drew—that is every day becoming more and more rare in 
this age of mental fogs, and obscurity, in which we make haste to pull 
down all the grand old landmarks, and call good evil, and evil good. 

We have no heartiness either in our hatred or our love in this 
nineteenth century of ours. We scarcely know our friends from our 
enemies, and instead of a wholesome liking, a vigorous dislike, we 
smile on all indifferently, and bide our time to give a covert thrust in 
the dark to the objects of our lukewarm detestation. We have so 
jumbled-up all the good old titles for sin with those for virtue, that 
we have almost persuaded ourselves the former no longer exists—and 
are doubtful as to where the one ends and the other begins. 

“There is one point,” said Adam after a short pause, “on which 
I have to ask your forgiveness. When I found that you were paying 
your suit to Miss Ferrers, I protected her against you by every means 
in my power, for I had, as I believed, ample proof that you were not 
free to woo her to be your wife. Believing this, I caused to be con- 
veyed to her the fact that you were married.” 
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He paused, but Philip did not speak, and he went on again. 
“ Afterwards when I found out the truth I told it her. It may be,” 
he went on bitterly, “ that it would be better for her were she your 
wife, not mine to-day, but it is useless now to speculate on possibilities. 
What is done is done. Only I wish you to understand that when I 
married her, I did so in the firm belief that it was entirely out of 
your power to take care of, and provide for her as safely and honour- 
ably as I was able to do. 

“ And yet,” exclaimed Philip frowning and looking downwards, “ it 
is strange that, knowing something of me, you should not have heard 
all—it is a very well-known story, and has been bandied from lip to 
lip with as shameless a frequency as the cuckoo’s cry!” -He laughed 
harshly. ‘At the time I first saw and loved Miss Ferrers,” he went 
on, “I was practically a single man ; my divorce suit, to which there 
could be but one issue, was then pending. As soon as the decree was 
pronounced I purposed asking Mignon to be my wife. Not wishing 
her to be insulted by any knowledge of the disgraceful affair, I made 
myself known to her, not under the name of La Mert, but of Rideout, 
my second name. Well, you have won—I have lost her... . and 
her loss sets me free to commit an act of reparation that I could not 
have done had she been mine, not yours... . it may be that the 
day will come when I shall be grateful to you that you saved her 
from me... . but notnow.... notnow....” 

He repressed himself by a violent effort and went on again. 

“T have one question to ask of you,” he said. “Your... . wife 
exhibited excessive agitation at sight of a—body (he shuddered) in 
yonder building, that seemed to bear an extraordinary resemblance to 
some one whom she called—Muriel !” 

The word left his lips in strange, unwilling fashion, as though it 
were a name familiar, yet terrible. 

“What!” cried Adam stepping back in horror, “she saw some- 
thing—in there? You were not in time to prevent her seeing the 
ghastly sights of that accursed charnel-house?” For in the confusion 
and pre-occupation of his mind, he had possessed eyes and thoughts for 
nothing but the attitude of his wife and her lover towards each other. 

“No,” said Philip looking down, “I was not in time... . when 
I got there, she seemed to be tottering on the very verge of mad- 
ness. ... She was gibbering and talking to the poor drowned 
creature before her, whom she called—Muriel !” 

“Good God!” cried Adam, striking his forehead with his clenched 
hands. “What a brute—what a madman I have been !—to take so 
little care of her as to let her run the chance of such a fearful shock 
—when I have been so careful too to keep from her knowledge that 
there was any such place in Paris—” 

For the first time his eyes turned towards the pale and wistful 
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face in the distance that had looked in wonder at him many times, 
but to which La Mert’s glance (although he knew all too well just 
where she was) had not once wandered. 

“That there should be anything so fatal, so incredible,” went on 
Adam vehemently, “that she should see a chance resemblance like 
that—to the creature in whom her very {life is bound up—” he 
paused abruptly, struck, through all the excitement that possessed 
him, by the expression of Philip La Mert’s face. 

“And that other,” cried Philip breathlessly, “who is she . 
what was she to... . your wife ?” 

“They are sisters,” said Adam reluctantly. 

Was every passion and emotion by which man is capable of being 
convulsed, to be experienced by Philip La Mert that day? 

All that had gone before was as nothing to the last, the crowning 
agony that came to him then. 

Recoiling before the speaker, holding up his arms as though to 
ward off some imminent and frightful danger, while beads of sweat 
gathered and stood upon his brow, 

“It is false . . . .” he cried, in a low hoarse whisper, “false... . 
that they two....O God!.... they two... . out of all 
women upon earth should be. . . . sisters. . . . itis monstrous . 
incredible I say ... .” 


He dashed both hands before his eyes, tore them away again 
turned as one who flees from an avenging Nemesis, and plunging 
into the crowd, was lost to sight in a moment. 


CuapTer XXIV. 


“ Enchantment 
Grew drunken, and would have its head and bent.” 

Two people were standing on the summit of L’Arc de Triomphe 
de l'Etoile, looking down on the magical scene spread out below. 
Probably from this eminence alone is one able to appreciate in all 
its magnificence the central idea that governs the architecture of 
Paris, and exalts it, on mere esthetic grounds alone, above every 
other city in the world. 

Nevertheless the name of the man who so beautified and enriched 
this city that he loved, is writ in water, while that of the great scourge 
of his country is carved in the hearts of his people; and while the 
one has faded away like a breath from the surface of a mirror, the 
other shall live among the great ones of the earth for ever and ever. 

For the latter understood the nature of the French through and 
through, and thus understanding, knew how to master them; even 


in dying do not his subtly conceived words speak to, and thrill them 
for all time : 
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“ Je désire que mes cendres reposent sur les bords de la Seine, 
au milieu de ce peuple frangais que j’at tant aime.” 

And yet this manslayer on so superb and gigantic a scale had so 
much of the little-mindedness and malignity of a mere cowardly 
murderer, that he was able to leave a legacy of ten thousand francs 
to the man who tried to assassinate the hero who conquered him 
(Napoleon) at Waterloo! 

Mignon, gazing down on the numberless lines of light that 
radiated, like the jewelled spokes of some gigantic, dazzling wheel, 
from every side of the building on which she stood, upon the 
millions of lamps that trembled over the vast enceinte and the 
ramparts beyond, as though indeed the great armies of the sky had 
stepped down to scatter their fire over the breast of the shrouded 
city, did she not, looking upwards, espy them shining far above 
in such wise, as 

“Though thou wert to shed 


“Over the darkest, lushest blue-bell bed, 
Handfuls of daisies—” 


felt herself, in presence of the immensity all about her, to be so paltry 
an atom in the great scheme planned by the Creator, that she 
forgot her misery even as she forgot herself, being merged into the 
silent, ineffable splendour of the night, as might be the perfume 


of a flower, or the throbbing voice of an awakening bird. 

When we are able to recognise the great truth that we are but 
infinitesimal portions of the great heart of creation, that our cries, 
our struggles, our ambitions, will not quicken or arrest one smallest 
pulse of it, then something of the knowledge of the utter uselessness 
of our frantic efforts is borne in upon us, and unconsciously we draw 
a higher, purer wisdom into our souls, and catch some faint and 
distant echo of that divinest of all gifts—peace. 

Adam looking from time to time at the girl’s quiet face, felt no 
surprise that she did not exclaim aloud at the scene before her. 
He knew that for an infinite delight, even as for an infinite sorrow, 
there is no expression but perfect silence ... . silence that is the 
voice of waiting, for what, after all, are our keenest longings but an 
unconscious sigh after the infinite ? 

He, too, looked abroad, but the glamour stole not into his blood as 
it had done into hers, the mists of unrest and bitterness were betwixt 
him and that which lay before him, and he was made of stronger, 
sterner stuff, and far less easily moved than the immature, childish 
creature that stood by his side. 

Presently she shivered, then, as he drew her cloak more closely 
about her, she crept a little nearer to him, and looking anxiously up 
into his face. ‘ Adam,” she said, “I have been thinking . . . . and 
I am beginning to understand, so much better than I did before... . 
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and do you know that it is all so much more hopeful than I thought 
at first; and it seems to me that if I only wait, and am quite patient, 
it will all come right at the last . . . . AndI will be patient ... .” 
she added witha half sob, “and brave. I will never give up again as 
I did yesterday . . . . only when I saw that... .” (her little restless 
hands clasped his arm more tightly) “so like, so fearfully like, I did 
not think I could ever pray again... . everything seemed to be 
over, done, with . . . . and do you know that it all rose up before 
me like a vision of what she must have suffered, all that she must 
have gone through ere she came to be lying there so still and quiet, 
with the water trickling over her dead face .... And even now 
when I know that it was not Muriel, I still can’t keep it out of my 
head that perhaps Muriel is enduring all that the poor creature I saw 
endured, ere she found death at last . ... And yet it is a foolish 
fancy, is it not ?” she said, looking up into her husband’s face with a 
wistful, tender smile, that made his heart ache for her as he saw it. 
“This afternoon,” she went on, “I took courage to read Miss Sorel’s 
letter over again, for the first time since that terrible day when I got 
news of my darling . . . . and I found in it a different meaning to 
the one that it had for me before; yes, I saw quite clearly that it was 
possible, even likely, that Miss Sorel had been mistaken, for all that 
she was so wise and good—for do you not say yourself that no one 
can look into another person’s mind, the most that one can do is to 
guess at it ?” 

Adam, his head turned away from the piteous scrutiny of her blue 
eyes, murmured some inarticulate reply. 

“And so it came to me,” said the girl, “all of a sudden that Miss 
Sorel had been quite wrong in her notion about Muriel, that after all 
there might be some explanation that she did not know of—that Muriel 
might have been married, only her husband did not wish it to be 
known just yet, and she was afraid that some wicked person or other 
might be trying to set me against her by telling me wicked stories, 
and so she asked Miss Sorel that strange question about me... .” 

She paused a moment, but Adam said no word, and she went on 
again ; 

“And I have been thinking, too, of what Prue said to me, when I 
asked her what it was that Muriel had done that Miss Sorel found so 
bad and terrible, that it would have been better for me that my sister 
had died—how with many tears and her faithful arms round my neck 
she told me... . that it meant Muriel was wicked... . and 
when I cried out that I was glad to hear it meant that, as that was 
Just what Muriel never was nor ever could be, for she had been good 
ever since she was born, and it was not in the power of any one on 
earth to make her different—so I was sure Miss Sorel was alto- 
gether mistaken—then Prue, with O! such stumbling and hesitation, 
and bitter tears, told me that sometimes the very best and noblest 
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people were cruelly betrayed by those who should have loved and 
cherished them best, and they and not the person who did them the 
injury were reckoned wicked . . . . And I could not understand that, 
for how could one person’s wickedness make another seem bad, who 
was perfectly good herself ? 

“But Prue said that no matter how pure and good a woman might 
be, if she were basely treated by a bad man, she would be branded with 
shame. And still I could not understand ... . and then she told 
me that if a man persuaded the girl who loved and trusted him above 
everything in the world, to go away with him from all her friends 
and her own people, and then did not marry her, that it meant she 
was not fit for good women to live with, but must submit to be cast 
out, and scorned, and despised—and do you know that when Prue 
told me this I absolutely laughed, although my heart seemed to be 
broken, at the idea of any one looking with anything but love and 
respect on my beautiful proud, Muriel. ... the best of all.... and 
I told her that she did not know what she was talking about—I 
asked her if she thought there lived upon earth a wretch, so lost to 
all humanity, as to be able to love such as she, and yet do her such 
a hideous, cowardly wrong as that? And again Prue said, that it was 
just such people as Muriel who were oftenest wronged, the bad clever 
ones took care of themselves, but the good ones never suspected bad- 
ness in others, and so . . . . somehow or other, she made me wnder- 
stand .... and then I think my heart broke outright. But now,” she 
continued, with a triumphant ring in her voice, “now that I know 
you, now that I see what men are, how kind, and gentle, and true, I 
feel quite sure that Prue was mistaken, and that there are no men 
living such as she described . .. . God would not permit it,” she cried, 
breaking off suddenly, “ such an one would be lower than the beasts 
of the field, as much a murderer as one who takes the life of another 
. . . . the earth could not contain anything so vile as he. . . . and 
she will come back to me, as she said she would do, at the end of the 
two years, honest—as she always has been, always must be... . 

“ You did not deceive me,” she said, taking one of Adam’s hands 
and holding it fast between both her own, “and I was not sweet or 
good, or beautiful, like Muriel, and you would not be likely to love me 
so well as she would be loved... . but you took me to your heart and 
home, though I was so silly and ignorant and young, just as that 
other unknown man has taken my darling. .. .” 

Adam shuddered . . . . he too was beginning to understand many 
things that had seemed dark to him before, but alas! the light that 
shone across the past was that of awful revelation, not the mild 
benignant rays of hope. 

“ And so,” said Mignon sighing, “I have made up my mind not to 
fret about her any more, but just to waif—and sooner or later, it will 
all come straight—I am certain of it.” 
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He did not reply, but seemed lostin thought. A few moments later 
he spoke, but in his voice there was a hesitation very unusual with 
him as he said : 

«You are quite sure, Mignon, that Mr. La Mert told you that what 
yousaw... . was not Muriel, before the young artisan came whose 
sweetheart so strangely resembled her ?” 

“Of course I am sure,” said Mignon looking startled, “it was when 
he said so that I fainted—he told me about that poor girl afterwards. 
I did not think about it then—indeed it seemed natural to me that he 
should understand all about her . . . . but I have since been thinking 
that it was—odd—that he should have known her by sight. Perhaps,” 
she added, looking anxiously and eagerly into Adam’s face, “he had 
seen her somewhere before, it was not a face one could easily forget, 
and she may have met him in Dublin, or been his friend’s wife. . . .” 

“ His friend’s wife... .” It was well that her husband had turned 
aside, and that she could not see the expression in his eyes. He was 
recalling a story he had heard long ago, of Mr. La Mert and something 
that had happened in Ireland. 

“T have been wondering too,” she went on feverishly, “how soon 
we are likely to see Mr. La Mert again. He maybe able to give me 
news of her. Just to think of it! and I have been so careless as to let 
him go away without asking him a single question! Do you think 
we are likely to see him again before we go away—or after ?” 

God forgive him if, as he looked down on that imploring childish 
face, he thought he found something more in it than mere anxiety 
to see this man again for her sister’s sake. . . . if he read there a 
restless longing, an unsatisfied yearning of which she was too ignorant 
to be herself fully aware . . . . nay, if he saw trembling on her lips 
and in the depths of her eyes the dawn of the soul that he believed 
to be as yet unawakened, but that he had so fondly and faithfully 
believed would sooner or later awaken to him... . no other... 

“You are not likely to see him again,” he said quietly. No, it was 
not likely, he thought, that Philip La Mert would again desire to 
have speech with Mignon. . . . He was a more hardened man than 
Adam believed him to be, were he capable of meeting her glance and 
replying to her questions concerning her sister. 

“But Paris is not so big a place but that one might run up against 
somebody else,” she said, with a very perceptible fall in her voice, . 
“and I daresay he came for more than just a day or two. If we 
keep our eyes well open we may catch a glimpse of him yet, for we 
shall not be going away yet awhile.” 

“But I thought you were in such a hurry to get back to Lilytown,” 
he said; “it was only yesterday morning that you said——” 

“Only you see,” she said, interrupting him, “I did not know what 
was going to happen—that I should see him—” 
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Now, if there be any parallel to the extraordinary and perverse 
dislike (of which I have before made mention) that a woman has 
to being called a woman, it is that of the objection a man has to 
‘hearing his wife or sweetheart speak of any one under the sun save 
himself as him. 

Adam drew his hand suddenly out of his wife's clasp; he was 
angry ; worse still, he had lost his patience, but he was too thoroughly 
manly and chivalrous to vent his irritation on this slender, defencele:s 
girl, who had so great a claim upon his love and forbearance. 

She looked at him in surprise, not knowing in what way she had 
displeased him. . . . To be innocent has its drawbacks; had she 
possessed experience she would have discovered the rock of offence, 
and in future steered clear of it. Only in that case she would not 
have been the Mignon that he loved. Well, men are hard to 
please, and they expect, and oftener than not they demand, utterly 
irreconcilable qualities. 

“Mignon,” he said a moment later in his usual tone, “I have 
some good news for you that I received this morning. And yet it is 
almost inhuman to say that it is good, although Mr. Sorel is your 
enemy and a bad man 

“ What of him?” cried Mignon breathlessly, then, suddenly sobered ; 
“he is not—dead ?” she said. 

“No—not dead; but grief and excitement have so worked upon 
him as to render him insane.” 

“Then there is no chance,” cried Mignon, clasping her hands in 
despair, “of our ever getting Rosemary. You said it was not likely 
that he would wish to retain the house, and that by setting an agent 
on the watch, and giving him instructions to buy the house in his 
own name and transfer it to you afterwards, he would never suspect 
we had got it, but now 

“ But now,” said Adam, “the thing has passed beyond possibilities, 
Mignon, it is done. Mr. Sorel’s next-of-kin, a shrewd practical man 
of business, without an ounce of romance in his composition, on whom 
devolved the task of settling all Mr. Sorel’s affairs, when he found out 
from Prue how matters lay, that Miss Sorel had kept the school 
against her brother’s wishes, and from the landlord that the lease had 
expired in June, but was to have been renewed on Miss Sorel’s 
return, he simply declined committing any such folly in the existing 
state of the man’s health, placed the matter in the hands of the very 
agent I had put to watch, accepted a sum for fixtures, &c., at a 
valuation, caused to be removed to the How all) personal belongings 
of Miss Sorel, and the whole thing is done. I have written to town 
to have certain things sent in to make the place decent, and we will 
set out, if you are ready, Mignon, the day after to-morrow.” 

_ She did not immediately speak; she was dumb beneath the weight 
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of joy his words gave her, then she took one of his hands between 
both her own and kissed it passionately. 

“To be able to watch and wait for her always—like that!” she 
said, “to be swre of never missing her, come when she‘will by night 
or day, and it is all your doing, all... . You are gooil,” she said 
with almost a sob in her voice, “and I am not worthy of you, though 
indeed, indeed I will try to be. . . .” 

“Do not!” he cried almost harshly as he took her in his arms, 
“do you hear me? I forbid it,,"Mignon—only try !—is itso very hard 
a thing, sweetheart, to Jove me ?” 
~ She shrank from his embrace, his words; it was not often that he 
permitted himself the folly of either. “Love” was a word that he 
had hitherto been shy of using with the girl, and now he said to 
himself that he had been mad to use it; she would be scared and ill 
at ease with him. He knew also that when the first seedling shoot 
of that which in time should become a stately flower begins to stir in 
the warm brown earth, it is folly indeed to seize and drag it into 
daylight, seeking to wrest from it its yet unborn secret of colour and 
perfume. Yet it was difficult not to believe that the germ developed 
but slowly, slowly, nay, there were times when he doubted if the germ 
were there at all, and, in that case, how long and weary would be the 
waiting for that which should never come ? 

“And now we will go home and begin to pack up,” said Mignon 
feverishly, and turning to depart without one backward look at the 
magnificent panorama that had but now so electrified her, “only,” 
she added, stopping short as though a thought had suddenly struck 
her, “ we shall not have many chances of seeing Mr. La Mert again if 
we go the day after to-morrow ; nevertheless” (her face brightened, 
fora moment she looked again like the joyous happy-hearted girl of 
two months ago) “it is more than possible that we shall run up 
against him some day in Lilytown !” 


CuapTer XXYV. 


“There’s not a breath 
Will mingle kindly with the meadow air, 
Till it has panted round and stolen a share 
Of passion from the heart !” 


“O, Prue!” cried Mignon, taking one flying leap out of the carriage 
straight into Prue’s arms, ‘‘it is worth all—all the disagreeableness 
of getting married and going away, to come back to you and Rose- 
mary again !” . 

“ Hush, Miss Mignon!—I beg pardon, ma’am,” said Prue, with a 
hasty glance at Mr. Montrose, but reassured by his unruffled counte- 
nance, ‘it’s glad I am to see your bonnie face again.” She held the 
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girl away from her, regarding her with fondest love and pride, “ For, 
O! ’tis a long and dreary time it’s been without you!” 

“Prue,” said Mignon solemnly, as they went along the familiar 
approach to the house together, “are you quite sure that we've not 
all been—dreaming ? Do you know,” she grew pale and stopped shori, 
“that I cannot help fancying I have been away for the holidays, and 
that I shall find her standing just inside the door ?” 

“No, no, Miss Mignon,” said Prue sadly, “but you'll just find two 
new maids, for cook left a while ago, and there’s a bit change in 
the house.” 

And indeed when Mignon stepped over the threshold, she found 
that all was not just as it used to be. 

From the school window had for ever disappeared the dismal wire 
blind that had been the despair of the young and idle male population 
of Lilytown, and in its place hung curtains of crimson silk and white 
lace, while through the open window came the perfume of those 
sweetest of all homely flowers, double stocks and mignonette. Prue’s 
careful formal fingers had also arranged nosegays wherever she could 
find a place to set them, for did she not know the passion her little 
mistress had for those delicate ornaments of creation, that are often- 
times so infinitely better worth looking at than human beings ? 

As Mignon flew like a butterfly, hither and thither, exclaiming, 
criticizing, admiring, something of that instinct so firmly implanted 
in the feminine breast, and that will often keep a woman straight 
where love for husband and children will not, viz., the love of home, 
awoke in the girl’s heart. 

The coloured maps still hung on the wall, in one corner of the 
room stood the globe over which her weary fingers had travelled so 
many, many times, but the desks, forms and black-board had all 
disappeared to make place for such pleasant handsome furniture as 
beseemed the dining-room of a gentleman who was bringing home a 
young wife. She ran into the drawing-room. That was also a curious 
mixture of past and present ; for though the bunch of painted flowers 
still hung upon the wall, and Diana was still blowing an imaginary 
horn in the distance, some good fairy had been at work and turned 
the schoolish chilly room into a bower of blue and white that must 
have been specially chosen, one would say, with regard to the character 
of Mignon’s beauty. 

She was standing in the middle of the room, herself the prettiest 
thing in it, or so thought Adam, who was silently watching her from 
the doorway, when she spied him and ran forward. 

“You like it?” he said simply, and smoothing her ruffled, dust- 
powdered hair away from her blue eyes,— 

“ Yes,” she said softly, “I like it.” One little fluttering hand stole 
timidly up and rested on his breast, then standing on tiptoe, she 
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lifted her lips—it was not far—to his, with as light, as kind, as 
affectionate a kiss, as though he had been her brother or her father, 
or anything on earth but her lover or her husband. 

“TI like you,” she said heartily ; “indeed I grow to like you better 
and better every day; in time I do believe I shall get almost as fond 
of you as Prue !” 

His arms slackened their hold upon her ; she stood alone. 

“ And when she comes,” continued Mignon, looking about her with 
a beaming countenance of utter delight, “how happy we shall be, to 
be sure !” 

“ And until then?” he said quietly. 

“O!” she said, her face falling somewhat, “I have not thought 
much about it; but with so much to look forward to we can’t be very 
dull, can we ?” 

When, some half-an-hour later, Adam found himself seated at one 
end of the table, and Mignon, in a fresh muslin gown with a rose in 
her belt at the other, he said to himself that he was an ingrate to 
fortune in that he received her favours with such scanty thanks. ;. Only 
tothink that Mignon was there, that she would be at his table‘always ; 
that whenever he came home this little shape would be within reach 
of his hand and glance of his eye, that he would never more be tor- 
mented by stolen and hasty peeps that only left him more hungry 
than they found him, that for to-day, to-morrow, for ever, she_was 
safely his wife, unloving may be, but still, his own. 

“Mignon,” said Adam, when the servant had finally left the room, 
and Mignon was half-way through her grapes, “has it ever occurred 
to you that I have got a father ?” 

“No,” she said, “I have never thought about it "—and it was true. 
In the intensely selfish isolation of her great sorrow she had thought 
but little of Adam, still less of his belongings. 

Adam left his place and came and sat down beside her. 

“And have you never heard, Mignon,” he said seriously, “ that 
sometimes fathers do not like their sons to marry, especially when 
the sons have not asked their advice ?” 

“Ts he angry?” said Mignon, laying down a grape in dismay. 
“Will he come round here and scold us ?” 

“He never scolds,” said Adam laughing, “but I expect he will be 
—an gry.” 

“Let us go and ask him to forgive us,” said Mignon promptly, 
“and I will tell him how it all happened, and that it was every bit 
my fault. He couldn’t possibly blame you then !” 

“Poor little sinner!” said Adam gently, ‘you will make a great 
confession of misdeeds, will you not, and I shall stand quietly by and 
listen to the same. Meanwhile I had better prepare him gently. So 
in half-an-hour’s time, Mignon, I shall go and tell him.” 

VOL. L. M 
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He spoke less as a beloved son who is about to sue for pardon, than 
as a man who goes to announce a fact, and assert his right to self- 
government. 

“And then will he come and see me?” said Mignon, laying one 
little anxious, sticky hand on Adam’s arm. “Do you think that 
he will say wicked—things, as that other old man did ?” 

“ Good heavens, no!” said Adam in horror. “ And do not fear,” 
he added, “ but that I shall know how to protect my own. I shall take 
you to see him to-morrow morning—when you will also make the 
acquaintance of—Flora.” 

“ But you said she was married ?” 

«So she is,” 

“ And does she live with your father ?” 

“‘She is paying him a visit.” 

“ With her husband ?” 

“ Yes—Colin is there.” 

His voice took that tone which one man never uses in speaking of 
another, unless he heartily likes him. 

“ And she is quite young ?” said Mignon. 

“Let me see,’ said Adam. “She was married at seventeen, and 
Taffy must be seven years old by now—I suppose she is somewhere 
about seven-and-twenty.” 

“Then she is quite old,” said Mignon, disconsolately, “‘ only two 
years younger than you are! Is she pretty?” 

“Some people think so.” 

“ And good-tempered ?” 

“So her admirers say.” 

“But,” said Mignon, blankly, “I did not know that when people 
were married they had admirers?” 

“ Do they not?” he said, looking keenly at the girl, “ well, I suppose 
Flora is an exception to the rule, for she has several !” 

“And are you very fond of her?” said Mignon, puzzled by a 
certain unaccountable hardness in his manner. 

“Tam not fond of her at all.” 

“ Not fond of her ?” cried Mignon, staring at him, “ your own sister, 
the only one you have—just the same to you, as Muriel is to me?” 

“No” said Adam, “ I am not fond of her, on the contrary—” he threw 
his head back and looked ceilingwards half ruefully, half impatiently, 


“T am afraid there cannot be the smallest doubt that I do not like 
her at all!” 
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Cuarter XXYVI. 


“With unladen breasts, 
Save of blown self-applause, they proudly mount 
To their spirit’s perch, their being’s high account; 
Their tip-top nothings, their dull skies, their thrones.” 


“ Now then!” said Flora, “put your hands behind your backs, and for 
your lesson to day, learn that : 





“*A frog he would a-wooing go, 
Whether his mother would let him or no, 
Heigho! says Roly.’” 

Two childish voices repeated the ancient nursery classic with a 
readiness that would have been laudable and surprising, had they now 
uttered it for the first time. 

“And what does wooing mean ?” said Flora, surveying the atoms 
before her with invincible gravity. 

“ Getting married,” said Taffy. 

“ Kissing,” said Colin, solemnly. 

Their mother broke into a sudden peal of laughter. Her laughter 
was like herself, abundant ; for nature had assuredly not found herself 
skimped for material, when she created Flora. No, nor for colour, for 
though all about her was a great blaze of scarlet, yellow, and blue 
flowers, her own tints in no way suffered by comparison, for they 
were every whit as vivid and saucy and daring as theirs. 

“There is,” says a famous French writer, “but one way in which 
a woman can be handsome, but a hundred thousand ways in which 
she can be pretty.” This, being translated, means, I take it, that the 
devil’s beauty of extreme youth, a joyous mood, a becoming gown, 
the neighbourhood of a favoured lover, or any other pleasurable and 
fugitive emotion is able to transform a negatively plain woman into a 
positively pretty one. 

Now Flora’s good looks in no way depended on any of the adven- 
titious aids before enumerated, nevertheless it was a fact that she just 
missed being extremely handsome, through the one feature of the face 
that is so often the stumbling block over which female beauty trips 
—the nose. 

Lovely eyes are plentiful as blackberries, lovelier perhaps among 
the humble ones of the earth than the great ; cherry lips are as often 
to be met with as the pretty fools to whom they would seem to 
especially belong, but—a handsome nose! Is there any man who 
can reckon among all his acquaintance more than a couple of perfectly 
shaped proboscides ? So far as my own experience goes, I have never 
discovered a phenomenon of this kind, save on the countenances of 
tither profoundly stupid or intensely irritable people. 

“ Un petit nex retroussé bouleverse les lois d’wn empire,’ but when 
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there is no empire to overturn, Chloe is apt to grow dissatisfied with 
what Providence has seen fit to send her, and to glance with envy at 
the classic features of Amaryllis, her rival, and Flora would have 
cheerfully parted with one of her own plump fingers, if by so doing 
she could make that pretty little disdainful nose of hers straight. 

With women Flora did not find favour; they affected to consider 
her coarse, but that she was not, only her splendid physique and 
robust vigour of constitution made her antagonistic to, and intolerant 
of, those lymphatic and half-starved souls, who were not able to 
take a good free breath of anything, whether of life, air, or beauty, 
without wincing and shivering, and suffering acute moral indigestion 
afterwards. 

There was about this young matron a bold, gay bonhomie, that 
might be no more than a mere animal delight in existence, the 
outcome of a sensuous and a pleasure-loving temperament, but, on 
the other hand, and on this point opinions were extremely diverse, 
be no less an admirable quality than solid Christian charity and 
goodness of heart. Complexion, constitution, and digestion alike 
precluded the possibility of her being ill-humoured, and to do her 
justice she seldom was, unless the admiration and attention, that were 
food and drink to her, were diverted on their way to her by a fair and 
skilful sister bandit, though on occasion she was capable of entertaining 
for certain people a strong dislike. Of these persons her brother 
Adam was one. Her nerves, too, were excellent, enabling her to 
bear the discordant shrieks of a paroquet who was strutting on 
the lawn before her with perfect equanimity and indifference. 

“And pray,” she said with mock solemnity, “ what is the difference 
between kissing and getting married ?” 

“Nurse got married,” said Taffy thoughtfully, “but we never saw 
anybody kiss her—and Anne gets kissed, but she doesn’t get married—” 
Here the infant mind paused on the threshold of a definition, and 
could proceed no farther on its way. 

“So Anne gets kissed!” said Flora coolly, “and pray-who kisses 
Anne ?” 

Taffy, who had all the elements of a first-rate sneak about him, was 
about to reply, when a sharp and sudden pinch in his rear from 
Colin the younger’s small hand caused him to stammer and hesitate. 

“Now, then!” said Flora imperiously, “who kisses Anne ?” 

But Taffy’s enforced indecision had, for the nonce, saved the recital 
of Anne’s delinquencies, for at this moment there appeared upon the 
scene no less a person than—Mr. Montrose. 

“So, so! Lessons, I perceive,” he said benignly, yet irritably, as 
his eyes fell on his grandsons; “ nevertheless, if not on any subject 
of moment, my dear Flora” (he bowed gracefully towards his 
daughter), “perhaps you will do me the favour to dismiss them— 
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as there are matters upon which—in short, you will understand, I 
am sure—” 

“Certainly, father,” said Flora dutifully, and at a signal from her 
the boys vanished. Mr. Montrose drew out his watch and looked 
at it. 

“Five minutes to eleven,” he said solemnly, “in five minutes they 
will be here.” 

Mr. Montrose replaced his watch with slow deliberation, then com- 
menced to pace the gravel walk with steps that he was evidently at 
considerable pains to keep within the measured bounds that he had 
long ago laid down as suitable to a man of his years and moral excel- 
lence. For, unlike some persons who are quite above taking the 
trouble to convince the world of the validity of their pretensions to 
perfection, he was ever trying to act up to his own standard of what 
he thought right and becoming. Thus he never lost his self-con- 
sciousness, beholding, not the people he addressed, but the attitude he 
himself maintained towards them, whether of the attentive host, the 
affectionate yet severe parent, or the generous friend ; in short, finding 
in everybody a reflection of—himself. 

“They won’t come any the sooner for your fidgeting, father,” said 
Flora tranquilly, as she inserted a stitch or two in her lace-work, and 
meditated on Anne’s osculatory escapades. 

The colour in Mr. Montrose’s face deepened perceptibly; he con- 
tinued his walk, but with an air of offence. For if there be one thing 
on earth that irritates a fussy person more than another, it is to be 
told that he is fussy, for in his own mind he invariably sees himself 
the only collected person present. 

“T am not aware of fidgeting,” he said stiffly, “and I am sorry to 
be compelled to remark (you being a married woman and no longer 
subject to my authority) that there is—ah—a tone of levity about 
your whole reception of this unfortunate affair that seriously displeases 
me. When your brother came here last night, and, with a coolness 
highly unbecoming in so young a man, announced that he was actually 
married, in what way did you receive the intelligence? With indif- 
ference and an epigram! Now that I display a pardonable impatience 
to behold my new daughter-in-law, I am told that—I fidget !” 

“I beg your pardon, father,” said Flora meekly, “but when Adam 
walked in and told us that he was married, at the same time volun- 
teering not the slightest information as to the lady’s antecedents or 
relations, a vision suddenly rose up before me of what she would 
probably be like that quite upset my gravit 4 

She paused expressively, and shrugged her shoulders. 

“ You have not, then, a high opinion of your brother's taste?” said 


Mr. Montrose, coming to a full stop before his daughter, and handling 
his eye-glasses nervously. 
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“Adam the gardener’s taste!” said Flora slightingly ; “if he has 
married according to his taste, father, it is not difficult to imagine 
what that will be. Probably this young woman is some gardener’s 
daughter with whom Adam has become enamoured while pursuing 
the congenial occupation of helping to pot out her father’s herbs 
and bulbs!” 

“God bless my soul!” said Mr. Montrose with much earnestness, 
all his little pompous airs utterly put to flight for the moment, “ you 
surely don’t conceive such a thing possible! With all your brother's 
peculiarities and odd choice of amusements, he would not, I hope and 
believe, so far forget himself as to introduce into our family circle a 
young person who—who—” 

He paused, utterly overcome by the visions of the “ young person” 
suggested by Flora’s words. 

“ There is no knowing what Adam will do when once he takes an idea 
into his head,” said his sister. ‘So long as he himself were satisfied, 
he would not care a button what you or I or anybody else might think !” 

Not often did Flora venture to make so bold a speech as the fore- 
going, and now she glanced with a somewhat quickened pulse from 
under her long eyelashes to see how it told. 

Mr. Montrose was irritably glancing across to where, in dim per- 
spective, was visible that trim and well-stocked kitchen-garden in 
which Adam had dug, and delved, and accomplished his destiny. 
“Your brother is his own master,” he said stiffly; “owing to your 
departed mother’s injudicious bequest to him he is in no way dependent 
upon me, and although it is true I might show my displeasure by 
refusing to receive him and his wife, still—a family scandal ”—(he 
made a gesture of disgust, much as though he had lighted on some 
noxious and disgusting insect) “has always been my special abhor- 
rence; besides” (here he raised his eyes to the surrounding walls), 
“how is it possible to be on unfriendly terms with a son who actually 
lives next door to you?” 

“ How on earth he got there is a mystery to me!” said Flora, 
yawning ; “the servants say it is a school or something of that kind 
—perhaps the schoolmistress improves the shining hour by taking 
in boarders while her pupils are away !” 

But Mr. Montrose was not attending—for the first time in his life 
he felt himself to be in a dilemma. 

Hitherto, he had under all circumstances been equally pleased and 
satisfied with himself in all that he did, and with unruftled dignity had 
acted up to what he conceived to be a right and proper standard of 
excellence, and since he was never called upon to fill any situation 
with which his previous experiences did not enable him to deal, he 


had been saved from even the mere suspicion of the barrenness of 
his resources. 
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Now, suddenly confronted with an unexpected exigency, he was 
entirely at a loss how to meet it, and in this disagreeable revelation to 
himself of his own helplessness and incapacity, felt an added cause of 
resentment against the person who had been its occasion. As a 
Roman father, renouncing his offspring in well-rounded periods, and 
enunciating highly moral sentiments from a lofty height of virtue, 
Mr. Montrose would have been quite in his element; he would even 
have figured handsomely as the stately yet condescending parent who 
received a privileged and duly approved of daughter-in-law into 
his bosom ; but as a parent who disliked a match concerning which he 
was yet by circumstances compelled to spare the thunders of his 
righteous indignation, he felt himself to be in a false position, from 
whence he knew not how to extricate himself with dignity. 

Across the silence that had fallen between father and daughter, 
came the cool splash of a fountain, and the distant laughter of Taffy 
and Colin the younger, who were evidently having a good time some- 
where out of sight. Although the morning was one of intolerable 
heat, in this corner of the garden were shade and coolness in plenty. 

“They are late,” remarked Flora presently, laying down her work 
and regarding it critically. ‘ Doubtless the bride is arraying herself 
in her Sunday’s best, and Adam, poor man, is doing his best to tone 
down the colours a little. Or perhaps—” she paused suddenly, her 
mouth closed, then opened again in a little quick gasp of astonish- 
ment, as she saw the girl who came stepping towards her by Adam’s 
side. 

Here was no gardener’s daughter, but a woman in whose veins ran 
blood every whit as blue as her own, in whose bearing was a pride of 
race even greater than her own, moreover who was possessed of one 
supreme advantage that she herself lacked, the freshness and incom- 
parable bloom of extreme youth. 

If there was. a moment of hesitation it did not proceed from those 
whose province it may have been to display it, for Adam, leading 
Mignon forward, “ Father,” he said, “this is my wife.” 

Something that did not often make itself felt stirred in the old 
man’s selfish yet not unkindly heart, as he looked down on the girl’s 
gentle face, and felt her slight hand close upon his. Perhaps there was 
more of human nature in him than he suspected, or some thrill of 
healthy young life passed from her palm to his and unconsciously 
freshened him, yet when he did speak it was only to add one more to 
those countless billions of unanswered ‘‘ How do you do’s?” of which 
English air suffers a plethora, and that are about as reasonable as the 
habit that still prevails in some parts of the globe, of rubbing one’s 
nose against a friend’s, or offering him a taste of one’s own choice 
and particular lump of salt. 


“And this is my sister, Mrs. Dundas,” said Adam, turning to 
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Flora, who, with a very perceptible increase of colour, had risen to 
greet her new sister-in-law. 

“ How do you do?” she said in her turn, but the meaningless words 
had a jovial, gay ring in them, and Mignon turning her eyes from Mr. 
Montrose’s uninteresting, not to say stupid, countenance, to Flora’s 
blooming, good-humoured one, was instinctively attracted towards her. 

“This seat is not a large one, and I am not a small person,” said 
Flora, laughing, “ nevertheless I think that it will hold two?” And 
with a gesture of invitation she sank into the wooden contrivance 
from whence she had risen. 

“What a lovely garden!” said Mignon involuntarily as she mentally 
compared this smiling Eden with the wilderness on the other side of 
the wall. 

“Ts not yours as good ?” said Flora mentally adding, “ How this 
chit’s blue eyes will put out my grey ones!” 

“No,” said Mignon, “it is bare and brown and ugly, and though I 
have planted lots of things, somehow they never seem to come up 
right !” 

“OQ!” said Flora glancing at her brother (and it was significant 
of the relations existing between the brother and sister that they had 
hitherto made each other no sort of greeting), “ Adam will soon change 
all that! He will rout the slugs, pickle the snails, and keep you in 
flowers and vegetables all the year round—in short, I believe that at 
a pinch he would not be above doing a little—weeding !” 

She flashed her eyes full on Adam’s (very like her own, by the way, 
in shape and colour, but how different in expression) with an insolence 
that he was not slow to appreciate; but Mignon, believing this to be 
an intentional allusion to a matter of which she could never think 
without intense shame and vexation, blushed furiously, and with the 
unwise, impetuous courage of youth, exclaimed, ‘‘ And why should he 
not? It is a very right thing to do, and a very kind one! I was 
very much obliged to him for making those shabby old garden walks 
look so beautiful !” 

“ He did,!” said Flora opening her eyes to their utmost extent, 
“well, I knew Cupid did odd things sometimes, but—weeding !” 

“T am not aware,” said Mr. Montrose addressing Flora in a tone of 
dignified rebuke, “ that there is anything derogatory to a young man 
in the act of weeding—on the contrary it appears to me an earnest 
of industry, and industry in the young is a very excellent quality. 
There is moreover,’ here he bowed gracefully towards Mignon, 
“a gracefulness in the idea of a lover tending his mistress’s flowers, 
a poetry in the image of him presenting her with a cluster that he 
has preserved from untoward influences—” 

“ But he wasn’t a lover,” said Mignon unexpectedly. 

“ Not a lover !” cried Flora, “and what was he then, pray ?” 
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“T thought he was the gardener,” said Mignon in an exculpatory 
tone. 

“There!” said Flora triumphantly, “ did I not always tell you so, 
that you looked like a gardener? After all, the nickname I gave you 
was well chosen !” 

He glanced across at her contemptuously, then back again at his 
wife. 
“ But it was nothing ¢o do with his looks,” said Mignon hotly, “it 
was all my stupid mistake and—and his coming over the wall that 
morning.” 

“Over the wall!” echoed Mr. Montrose, in deepest bass tones of 
horror; ‘‘do I understand you to say my son came over the wall ?” 

“To be sure !” said Mignon nodding, “ after snails—at least I sup- 
posed so then, as there was nothing else—only you see he found—me !” 

“ And may I ask,” said Mr. Montrose, his meaningless countenance 
becoming positively vacuous under the influence of the amazement that 
filled him, “ if my son’s intrusion into your garden was the occasion of 
your first introduction to each other ?” 

“The very first !” said Mignon nodding again, “I just asked him 
his name you know, and he told me—and that’s how it all happened !” 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Mr. Montrose, dropping his eyeglass 
in a spasm of outraged decorum, “and what did your people—your 
father—your mother say ?” 

“T have no father and no mother !” 

“ Your nearest relatives then—your lawful guardians ?” 

“ Haven’t got any,” said Mignon sighing, “ I’ve nobody in the world 
but one other person and Prue—and Adam,” she added as an after- 
thought, glancing up at him with so cold and kind a glance, as to 
convince Flora that for whatever reason this mysterious and candid 
young lady had married Adam, it certainly was not for love. 

“And who is Prue?” said Mr. Montrose, “a female relative, I 
presume ?” 

“She is a housemaid,” said Mignon. 

“But,” said Mr. Montrose, almost gasping, “ your chaperon at 
your interviews with my son—there must surely have been someone ?” 

“There was nobody,” said Mignon, “ unless”—she added medita- 
tively, “ you would call Bumble a person !” 

“ And who is—ah— Bumble?” said Mr. Montrose, his hopes reviving 
at the mention of so eminently respectable a name. 

“A fowl,” said Mignon, “ Adam used to help me catch him—or 
try to!” 

“Is it the punishment of mine enemy, that he should marry a 
fool?” thought Flora glancing at Adam, who stood bareheaded, 
_ listening to his young wife’s disclosures as ealmly as though she were 
presenting those unwritten vouchers of respectability that society 
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expects and demands. And yet no man living was better aware than 
he, of how severe was the world’s condemnation of any intrigue, how- 
soever pure in motive and intent that traverses its laws. 

“ Good heavens!” said Mr. Montrose again, his usual noble panoply 
of words utterly failing him, and reverting unconsciously to the simple 
and forcible language that he may have used in the less distinguished 
and ornate days of his youth. 

“ Are you angry ?” said Mignon looking attentively at the vacuous 
fleshy face before her, in which there was not one line that said, “I 
have suffered, I have conquered, I know,’—“ but you must not blame 
Adam, for it was every bit my fault that we got married—you see, I 
was so lonely, and poor, and miserable, with no one but Prue to take 
care of me, and he was so sorry for me!” 


“Not because he was sorry for her,” said Adam quietly, “but 
because he loved her.” 

“So, so!” said Flora to herself, “ you love her, do you my saintly 
brother? Take care that I don’t find out a way through her of pay- 
ing off some very old scores.” 

“In my young days,” said Mr. Montrose recovering his usual 
stately flow of language, “it was not usual for a young woman to 
marry a young man, because he expressed himself sorry for her—on 
the contrary I may say that the whole process of courtship (resulting 
in matrimony) was an extremely gradual and delicate one, extending 
over a very considerable space of time. First came a proper and 
admiring regard, then a heedful and respectful approach on the part 
of the gentleman (with the cognizance and full approval of his family) 
to the lady, then a duly considered and well-digested declaration of 
love, followed by a period of anxious suspense on the part of the 
gentleman, of modest hesitation on hers, after which, if she answered 
him in the affirmative, there ensued a decent and enjoyable interval of 
courtship, and finally a marriage celebrated in the presence of the 
assembled relatives of the bride and bridegroom.” 

“Then I’m afraid,” said Mignon, shaking her head with an air of 
conviction, ‘‘that our courtship was hopelessly wrong from beginning 
toend! There was no asking anybody’s permission, no suspense, 
(I said Yes the minute he asked me) and as to having a lot of relations 
to see us married, why we had not got one between us!” 

“I don’t think that you can mean that,” said Mr. Montrose re- 
bukingly. “I should be quite sorry to think that you really mean 
us to understand you accepted my son without a moment’s hesitation, 
it would augur a curious lack of delicacy that I should deeply regret 
to discover in you. There must have been a period of hesitation, of 
maidenly—ah F 

He paused, the right word not having presented itself and he 
being of so conscientious a turn of mind, that he wou!d rather keep his 
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audience waiting five minutes than affront it with one not exactly 
suited to the occasion. 

Unfortunately it often happens that while the proper noun, 
adjective, or what-not is being sought, the vagrant mind of the 
expectant auditor sets off with a skip in search of other pabulum, 
so that when Mr. Montrose had satisfied his critical taste, it was to 
discover that Mignon’s whole attention was given to the paroquet, 
who had been for the last few moments viciously regarding the pink 
ribbons in Flora’s mob-cap as though he meditated taking a bit out 
of them. 

“ Self-examination,” said Mr. Montrose, his glance wandering from 
one to another in that search of a home that is so ludicrous to the 
indifferent, so painful to the sympathetic observer—“ Self-examina- 
tion,” said Mr. Montrose, raising his voice a little and growing very 
red in the face. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” went the parrot in an ecstacy of mirth, and, alas! 
whether it was the force of that godless bird’s example, or the provo- 
cation of a certain something in Flora’s eye, Mignon broke into a 
peal of laughter that astounded Mr. Montrose as much as though she 
had suddenly hopped up and ¢ alt him a facetious dig in the shins. 

He began to think that there were worse things about this young 
person than making love over a garden-wall, and saying “yes” the 
moment she was asked in marriage. 

“T was not aware,” he said majestically, “that I had said anything 
extraordinarily ludicrous—still I am sure I am always happy to 
amuse—” 

So saying, and wishful to mark his sense of Mignon’s impropriety 
by a very proper haughtiness of bearing, he stepped back a pace or 
two, when, alas! that little imp who ever seems to be at hand to. 
make a mock of dignities, caused him to stumble over a foot-stool in 
such wise that he found himself seated with excessive harshness and 
emphasis on an easy-chair that stood hard by. 

Even Mignon felt the occasion to be too awful for laughter, 
much less smiles, so sat in a scarlet agony, biting her lips and pucker- 
ing her forehead into a frown in her violent efforts to preserve a 
decent gravity ; nevertheless, as Mr. Montrose glanced from her to his 
daughter, whose nose rested on her lace-work, and from his daughter 
to Adam, who had carefully turned his head away, he felt burning 
within him the righteous anger historically supposed to be cherished 
by wise men for fools. 

What was there to langh at? he would like to know. He would 
not have laughed at any one under the same circumstances; on the 
contrary he would have felt and expressed sympathy. There was to 
him something extremely coarse in these repressed manifestations of 
mirth, and indeed it is one of the hardest problems on earth to decide 
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where humour ends and levity begins, where our subtle and keen 
appreciation of the incongruities and inconsistencies of human nature 
deteriorates into a bold and irreverent licence that does us an infinite 
discredit. ns 

At this moment, and surely no winged Mercury of good tidings 
was ever more welcome, a footman noiselessly approached, and 
appearing in their midst, handed to Flora a telegram. 

“Tt must be from Miss McClosky !” said Flora briskly. ‘‘ Surely 
it cannot be to say she is not coming to-day ?” a 

She bowed in apology to Mignon, opened the missive, read and 
handed it to her father. sabe 

“Tt is!” she said resuming her work. “ McClosky pere is ill— 
sensible man!” she added in an aside that was only audible to Mignon. 

Meanwhile, the paroquet, abandoning his intentions on Flora’s 
ribbons, and perhaps feeling certain memories of the tropical climate 
from whence he had been torn in his youth awakened in him by the 
sight of James's canary-coloured livery, at this moment elected to 
make a sudden dash at the man’s arm and swarm up his shoulder. 
James, neglecting in his flurry to lift his shoulder for the bird’s 
support, the latter, feeling himself to be slipping, laid hold of the 
man’s ear, to which he clung like grim death, while the luckless 
Victim, not daring to utter a sound before his master, leaped at least 
@ foot in the air with anguish. I wonder what unseemly impulse is 
that which sets us smiling when we see injuries of a ludicrous 
character inflicted upon others? why we think it an exquisite joke 
when, at the pantomime, one clown meets another a sounding crack on 
the pate, and why we feel our pulses pleasantly quickened when the 
villain of the piece receives the trouncing he so richly merits? 
Mr. Montrose, who was a stranger to self-analysis, and only beheld 
himself as that which he was not, could not for the life of him have 
explained why, when Adam had interfered, and James departed a 
sadder if not a wiser man, he should haye had a far less vivid con- 
sciousness of his own wrongs than was his before the episode occurred, 
and that he was even able to discuss the subject of Miss McClosky’s 
non-arrival with his usual dignity. ; 

Not that he would have retained his irritation long, for it takes 
such a tremendous effort of imagination on the part of a stupid man to 
convince him that you are laughing at him, that he is only too glad 
to dismiss it and revert to his usual consciousness of perfectibility with 
solid satisfaction and comfort. 

“And who is Miss McClosky?” said Mignon, when the whys and 
wherefores of that personage’s non-appearance had been exhaustively 
discussed. , 

“Who is she?” said Flora, “ well, she is Miss McClosky! But if 
she could have had her own way, she would be—somebody else ! 
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“ But how could she be that ?” said Mignon much puzzled. 
“ Ask Adam!” said his sister. 


~ Mignon looked at him, trying to understand, then all at once a 
light flashed upon her. 


“Tknow! she said, clapping her hands, “ Miss McClosky was in 
love with Adam, or he was in love with her ?” 

“ Yes,” said Flora, grave and amused, “it was one of the two!” 

“Were you very fond of her?” said Mignon to her husband, with- 
out one flicker of colour in the cool delicate cheeks from whence the 
blushes had long ago faded. 

“ But he married you, not Miss McClosky!” said Flora. 

“People don’t always marry the ones they like best,” said Mignon, 
with a wistful look in her blue eyes that struck Adam like a blow, and 
gave birth to fifty hitherto formless suspicions in Flora’s busy brain. 

“ And now, Mignon, if you are ready, we will go,” said Adam; and 
the girl stood up and put her hand in Flora’s. 

“T hope we shall be good friends,” said the latter in her hearty, 
pleasant voice, “although we are relations, and do live on the opposite 
sides of the wall! I won’t inflict myself upon you too often, but I'll 
come—sometimes.” 

“Come often,” said Mignon impressively, “ come twice, three times 
every day if you are able, for oh! though I was as dull as dull could 


be before I got married, I am den thousand times duller now !” 4 
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Poltaire in the Uctherlands. 


(From the Dutch of Thr. C. A. van Sypesteyn.) 





Berorz proceeding to collect a few particulars about Voltaire’s different 
journeys to Holland, it will be necessary briefly to describe those cir- 
cumstances of his life which first induced him to visit that country. 
Frangois-Marie Arouet was born at Paris, November 21st, 1694, 
His father, after having been for many years a notary, was treasurer of 
the Chamber of Accounts at Paris’; his mother, Marguerite d’Aumard, 
was of an old noble family. It has been said that she possessed 
a small property in Poitou, from which her second son derived his 
name, but modern enquirers have been unable to establish its existence, 
and it appears more probable that the name Voltaire was simply an 
anagram of his usual signature, Arouet 1. J. (le Jeune.) From his 
early youth he received an excellent education, and neither his father 
nor his godfather, the Abbé de Chateauneuf, spared anything to develop 
his extraordinary gifts. The Abbé, who was much attached to 
Ninon de l’Enclos, introduced the youth to her, and he soon became a 
favourite in her brilliant circle. Though of a weak constitution, his 
mind was so precocious that he already wrote good poetry at the age 
of twelve. He was accustomed to take for the subject of his epigrams 
his elder brother, who was developing into a desperate fanatic, and whom 
he called “mon Janséniste de frére,” and these verses gave the Abbé 
Le Jay occasion to say that he would one day be the standard-bearer of 
impiety. When the father heard, to his vexation, that his younger 
son was a poet, he exclaimed: “My sons are two madmen; one 
in verse, and one in prose.” The pleasure-loving Abbé brought 
his godchild into the company of his friends the Duc de Sully, 
the Marquis de la Fare, and other gay and witty gentlemen, whose 
greatest amusement consisted in the so-called petits soupers. The life 
which resulted from this, added to Voltaire’s love of poetry, and his 
dislike to the legal profession, which his father wished him to follow, 
gave rise to quarrels between them, and ended in his being sent to 
the Hague, to serve as page in the suite of the French ambassador, 
then the Marquis de Chateauneuf, elder brother of the Abbé. 
Voltaire arrived at the Hague in September 1713, at the age 
of nineteen. He took up his quarters at the French Embassy, a 
large building situated on the Prinsessegracht (Boschkant) — the 
site now occupied by the Roman Catholic Church—and he very 
soon made a sensation by his wit, his poetry, and, above all, his love 
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adventures. There lived then at the Hague a Madame Dunoyer, 
a clever but very singular woman, who had been unhappily married 
in Paris to a French nobleman and writer, named Dunoyer, and had 
fled to Holland with her two daughters. Originally a strict Protes- 
tant she had even been imprisoned for two years on account of her 
religion. She abjured it at the time of her marriage, but resumed it 
in Holland, where she was living in destitute circumstances, principally 
by the profits of her pen. Her most lucrative publication consisted 
of certain-periodical letters, a pretended correspondence between two 
journalists, one in France and the other in Holland, which appeared for 
several years at the Hague and at Amsterdam, under the title of ‘La 
Quintessence des Nouvelles Historiques, Critiques, Politiques, Morales 
et Galantes’ (principally the latter)—and of ‘Le Mercure Galant.’ 
It was a doubly profitable speculation, for she was paid not only for 
what she printed, but also for much that she consented to suppress. 

Her youngest daughter, Olympe, who went by the name of Mlle. 
Pimpette, was a clever, beautiful, and coquettish girl. Young Arouet 
was soon caught in her nets, and desperately in love. He committed 
all sorts of follies with a complete indifference to the remarks of the 
inhabitants of the Hague, and was even on the point of eloping with 
his beloved Olympe, at whose feet the painter Schlesinger has repre- 
sented him,* when the mother, who seemed to have other plans with 
her daughter, and did not wish to bestow her on “‘a page like 
Voltaire,” put an end to the affair. She complained to the Marquis 
de Chateauneuf, who was afraid of the writer of the ‘ Lettres His- 
toriques,’ and specially of the ‘ Mercure Galant,’ and who soon, by the 
strong measures he took, showed that he was less indulgent than his 
brother the Abbé had been. He wrote a long letter to the father, 
ending, “I hope nothing more from your son now: he is twice mad ; 
in love and a poet.” Voltaire’s departure was immediately decided 
upon. He wrote in despair to Pimpette that all he had been able 
to do was to obtain a delay, but he was forbidden to leave his rooms. 
He complains bitterly about this arrest, and urges her to leave her un- 
natural mother and follow him to France. Without her portrait he 
cannot live, nor without her letters to assure him of her eternal love. 
These sentimental effusions are accompanied with the prosaic recom- 
mendation to send the shoemaker with her letters, as if he came to try 
on a pair of boots. 

The shoemaker apparently accomplished his task, but fourteen 
letters written by Voltaire to Pimpette, November 1713, to February 
1714, fell into the hands of Mme. Dunoyer, who, to the astonish- 
ment of every one, disregarding the injury they did to her daughter's 
reputation, published them in the ‘ Lettres Historiques.’ 


* This picture belonged to Mr. Hoffman’s collection, and is now in the 
possession of the Baroness de Wassenaer, his daughter. 
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The letter received from Olympe called forth an answer, in which 
he asks her for a rendezvous to go to Scheveningen, where he proposed 
that they should write letters to her father and uncle, to seek for a 
retreat in Paris. It appears, however, that these plans did not succeed, 
that he was unable to leave his rooms, but that Pimpette, disguised 
as a boy, contrived to obtain an interview with him : 


“Si vous étes adorable en cornettes,” he afterwards wrote to her, “ma 
foi, vous étes un aimable cavalier, et notre portier, qui n’est point 
amoureux de vous, vous a trouvé un trés-joli gargon. La premiére fois que 
vous viendrez, il vous recevra 4 merveille. Je crains que vous n’ayez tiré 
Pépée dans la rue, afin qu’il ne vous manquat plus rien d’un jeune homme; 
aprés tout, tout jeune homme que vous étes, vous étes sage comme une 
fille.” 


The mother discovered the meeting, and again complained to the 
ambassador, who now gave orders that four lackeys instead of two 
should watch over the prisoner. Once more Voltaire met his beloved, 
and we may gather from a letter he wrote her on the 10th of December 
1713, that she received such a reprimand from her mother, that she 
had to remain ill in bed. He succeeded, however, in sending her letters, 
full of declarations of love and lamentations over the sad situation of 
the two lovers, “ the one in bed, and the other a prisoner.” 

On Monday the 13th of December 1713, Voltaire was put in a coach 


with M. de M. and the ambassador’s valet Lefevre, and proceeded to 
Rotterdam. There he was taken on board a yacht which lay ready 
to leave for Ghent. From this vessel he writes to her on the 19th 
of December : 


“Nous avons un beau temps et un bon vent, et par-dessus cela de bon 
vin, de bons pités, de bons jambons et de bons lits. Nous ne sommes que 
nous deux, M. de M. et moi, dans un grand yacht; il s’occupe a écrire, 4 
manger, & boire et & dormir, et moia penser 4 vous. Jene vous vois point, 
et je vous jure que je ne m’apergois pas que je suis dans la compagnie d’un 
bon paté et d’un homme d@’esprit. Ma chére Pimpette me manque, mais je 
me flatte qu’elle ne me manquera pas toujours, puisque je ne voyage que 
pour vous faire voyager vous-méme.” 


On his return to Paris, Thursday the 28th of December 1713, 
Voltaire found his father extremely angry. A lettre de cachet lay 
ready for him, a will in which he was quite disinherited was drawn 
up, and the only condition on which the old gentleman would hear 
of a reconciliation was the departure of his son for an American 
colony. The latter succeeded, however, in obtaining a delay, pro- 
vided he would work as clerk with a procwreur, to which condition 
he for a short time submitted. 

From a few letters of Voltaire to Pimpette at this time, we see 
that he gave himself great trouble to get her over to Paris with the 
help of the clergy on the condition that she should change her religion. 
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But for this Pimpette was not at all disposed, and he soon com- 
plained of the scarcity of her letters. She speedily consoled herself 
by other love adventures, and afterwards married an officer in the 
French army, a Baron de Winterfeld, who in 1736 came to live in 
Paris (rue Platriere). 

Voltaire met her again several times, and even helped her out of some 
money difficulties. He mentions her once more in his answer to his 
enemy La Beaumelle, who had violently attacked his “ Siecle de Louis 
KIV.” “La Beaumelle had asserted that Cavalier, the head 
of the Cevennes insurgents, had been the rival of Voltaire, that they 
had both loved the daughter of Mme. Dunoyer, and that, “as might 
be expected, the hero had prevailed over the poet, and the gentle 
and agreeable physiognomy over the wild and wicked one.”* Voltaire 
contradicts this as wholly untrue, as he did not know Cavalier till the 
year 1726, in London, but he admits that Cavalier made the acquaint- 
ance of Olympe at the Hague, in 1708 (when he himself was still 
a schoolboy), and even proposed to her, and was refused. He was 
at that time Colonel in a Dutch regiment, which was partly paid 
by England. Uffenbach, who knew Cavalier in London, in 1710, also 
mentions Olympe’s beauty, and confirms the account of her relations 
with Cavalier. It is a curious coincidence that two men distinguished 
in such very different ways, should both have been attached to this 
frivolous little coquette. 

Voltaire did not remain long with the procureur Alain, and he 
s00n became entirely immersed in literature. His verses were often 
satirical, and more than once brought him into trouble.t It is well 
known what a favourite he was with women, and how the great ladies 
‘of the time sought him. Thus in 1722, he made the acquaintance 
of a very beautiful widow, the Comtesse de Riipelmonde, who 
expressed the wish to see Belgium and Holland. Voltaire was at 
‘once ready to accompany her, all the more as he could then arrange 
in person the publication of his ‘Henriade’ at the Hague. They 
started together, and lodged for some time in an hétel at Brussels, 
where Jean-Baptiste Rousseau was at that time staying. Voltaire 
Visited him. At first they liked each other, but they parted mortal 
enemies, 


On the 7th of October 1722, Voltaire writes a very detailed letter 


* Some curious particulars about Cavalier and Voltaire’s interviews with 
La Beaumelle in 1748, are to be found in an article, ‘Les Lettres de Mme. 
de Maintenon,’ in the Revue des Deua Mondes of January 15th, 1869. ; 

t Suspected of having written a very bitter poem against the Duc 
d'Orléans, he was put in the Bastille in 1717. When he was found to be 
innocent, he was released in 1718 and received a compensation from the 
Duke. “Monseigneur,” Voltaire is supposed to have said, “ Je remercie 
V. A. R. de vouloir bien continuer 4 se charger de ma nourriture, mais je 
la prie de ne plus se charger de mon logement.” 


VOL. L. N 
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from the Hague to the “ Présidente de Berniéres” about his adventures 
in Holland, from which we borrow the following flattering description 
of the Dutch: 


“Je partirai de la Haye lorsque les beaux joursfuiront. Il n’y a rien de 
plus agréable que la Haye, quand le soleil daigne s’y montrer. On ne voit 
ici que des prairies, des canaux, des arbres verts; c’est un paradis terrestre 
depuis la Haye jusqu’s Amsterdam. J’ai vu avec respect cette ville, qui 
est le magasin de l’univers. Il y a plus de mille vaisseaux dans le port. 
De cing cent mille hommes qui habitent Amsterdam il n’y en a pas un 
Woisif, pas un pauvre, pas un petit-maitre, pas un insolent.* Nous ren- 
contrames le pensionnaire 4 pied, sans laquais, au milieu de la populace. 
On ne voit 14 personne qui ait de cour & faire. On ne se met point en 
haie pour voir passer un prince. On ne connait que le travail et la 
modestie. Ilyaala Haye plus de magnificence et plus de société par le 
concours des ambassadeurs, J’y passe ma vie entre le travail et le plaisir, 
et je vis ainsi & la hollandaise et 4 la frangaise. Nous avons ici un opéra 
détestable; mais, en revanche, je vois des ministres calvinistes, des: 
Arminiens, des Sociniens, des rabbins, des Anabaptistes, qui parlent tous 
& merveille, et qui en vérité ont tous raison.” 


Not much more is known of this stay of Voltaire in the Netherlands, 
and we soon see him reappear in the great world of Paris, while 
Mme. de Riipelmonde continued to live at Brussels. 

In 1726, he was obliged to go'to England, under circumstances 
well calculated to inspire him with a bitter hatred against the French 
aristocracy. When dining at the house of the Duc de Sully, he 
happened to differ from some statement of the Chevalier de Rohan 
Chabot, who asked in a contemptuous tone, “ Quel est donc ce jeune 
homme qui parle si haut?” “M. le Chevalier,” answered Voltaire, 
“c'est un homme qui ne traine pas un grand nom, mais qui honore celui 
qu'il porte ;” or, according to another version, “C’est un homme qui 
est le premier de sa race, comme vous étes le dernier de la vitre.” 
Rohan, whose life was very open to censure, got up in a passion and 
left the house. A few days later, while Voltaire was again dining 
with the Duc de Sully, he was called from the table, and on coming 
downstairs was seized by two lackeys, and beaten with sticks in the 
presence of Rohan, who was looking on in a carriage, and who is said 
to have cried out, “ Frappez bien fort; mais ménagez la téte, parce 
quil peut encore en sortir quelque chose de bon plus tard.” Voltaire 
informed his host of this affront, but the latter, though an old friend, 
refused to take his part, for which he was punished by the erasure of 
the name of his grandfather, the great Sully, from the ‘ Henriade,’ which 


* In a pamphlet of the time, ‘Requeste au nom du Roy qui demande 
une place dans le régiment de la Calotte pour Voltaire son confrére,’ it 18 
said that in 1722 at Amsterdam, Voltaire received blows from a few en- 
raged Israelites, because, on a visit to their synagogue, he ridiculed their 
religious ceremonies. That Voltaire’s statements are not always accurate, 
we may infer from his estimate of the population of Amsterdam. 
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was about this time published under the name of the ‘ Ligue.’ Voltaire 
was obliged to do himself justice; he challenged Rohan, but was im- 
mediately arrested by lettre de cachet, and carried to the Bastille on 
the 17th April 1726, and only released on promising to go to England. 

During his stay in London, he occupied himself mainly with 
mathematics, and made himself familiar with the philosophy of 
Newton, of which he made a more special study afterwards at 
the Leyden University. He remained three years in London, then 
returned to Paris, made several journeys, and we find him settled 
at Leyden in 1736, under the assumed name of Revol, which he 
dropped when he found the pseudonym was useless. In a letter 
to the Crown Prince of Prussia (afterwards Frederick the Great), 
with whom he had that year entered into an active correspondence, 
he says that he is in a town where two simple citizens, Boerhaave 
and ’s Gravesande attract from four to five hundred strangers, 
He further mentions that he is busy arranging an edition of all 
his works at Amsterdam,* and offers his services to Frederick, 
begging him to address the answer to Messrs. Servan et d’Arti, at 
Amsterdam. 

Frederick, who had visited Holland several times, answered in a 
few days: “Je m’intéresserai toujours vivement a ce qui vous re- 
garde ; et la Hollande, pays qui ne m’a jamais déplu, me deviendra 
une terre sacrée puisqu’elle vous contient.” 

Voltaire was then very busy writing a work on the philosophy of 
Newton, and received great assistance from the learned ’s Gravesande. 
Boerhaave, also, was useful to him in an illness: “J’ai été tras- 
malade,” he writes to Thieriot on the 17th January 1737; “je suis 
venu & Leyde, consulter le docteur Boerhaave sur ma santé, et 
’s Gravesande sur la philosophie de Newton.” ‘This contradicts the 
story that Boerhaave refused to attend Voltaire on the ground “ that 
he would not assist any one who denied his Saviour.” In the same 
letter he adds that he goes from time to time to Amsterdam to his 
publisher Ledet: “Il m’a foreé de loger chez lui, quand je viens & 
Amsterdam voir comment va la philosophie Newtonienne. II s’est 
avisé de prendre pour enseigne la téte de votre ami Voltaire. La 
modestie qu'il faut avoir, défend 4 ma sincérité de vous dire l’excds de 
considération qu’on a ici pour moi.” To the Marquis d’Argens he 
sends, a few days later, a piece about Dutch manners, called ‘1’ Epitre 
du fils d’un bourgmestre sur la politesse Hollandaise,’ intended to 
have been published in the ‘ Lettres Juives’ of d’Argens. This, how- 
ever, did not happen, and unfortunately it is now lost. 


* The first edition of Voltaire’s collected works came out in 1728, at 
P. Gosse and Neaulme’s, at the Hague. Further editions appeared in 1732 
and 1738 at Amsterdam, in 1740,at Paupie’s, at the Hague, and in!1741, 
1743, and 1764, at Amsterdam, 
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Voltaire left Holland for Paris at the end of February 1737, and 
was soon again settled at the Chateau de Cirey, with his friend the 
Marquise du Chatelet. From there he wrote a remarkable letter 
to Professor ’sGravesande. J.-B. Rousseau had spread the calumny 
that Voltaire, being driven from France, had gone to the university 
-of Leyden to preach atheism, and had even had a public discussion 
with ’sGravesande on the existence of God. ‘sGravesande had 
contradicted this in a Dutch newspaper, but Voltaire now complains 
that the refutation had not penetrated into France, and that the 
xeport had reached the highest quarters, and was seriously injuring 
him. He begs ’sGravesande to address himself to the Cardinal de 
Fleury, but the Professor, while strenuously denying the truth of the 
report, excused himself from taking this step, on the ground that 
owing to his retired life, his name was not sufficiently known in 
France to have any influence; in fact, that he could not suppose 
people to know that there was at Leyden a man “whose name 
began with an apostrophe.” Voltaire forwarded this letter to 
the Duc de Richelieu, who showed it to Cardinal de Fleury, and 
the minister de Maurepas, and it appears to have answered its 
purpose. 

In 1739 Voltaire resolved to visit the Netherlands, with his friend 
Mme. du Chiatelet, principally because her presence was required 
at Brussels for a lawsuit between her and the Comte de Honsbroek, 
about an inheritance left her by her uncle, the Marquis de Trichateau. 
At Brussels they were received with open arms, and Voltaire and his 
friend soon became the favourite guests of the d’Arembergs and 
Chimays. The journey to Holland was given up for the present, 
and they remained seme time at Brussels. Prince Frederick of Prussia 
had about that time written a remarkable book, ‘ L’Anti-Machiavel,’ 
and had submitted the manuscript to the judgment of Voltaire in 
January 1740. The latter occupied himself at once with the publi- 
cation of the book, with which he was greatly pleased. He promised to 
look over it carefully, write a preface, and, at the Prince’s request, not 
to mention the author’s name. The correspondence about the publica- 
tion with the Dutch bookseller van Duren began the 1st of June 1740, 
and, according as the manuscript was revised by Voltaire, it was sent 
from Brussels to the publisher and printed.* In the meantime King 
Frederick William had died the 31st of May 1740, and Frederick the 
Second mounted the throne at the age of twenty-eight. He remained 
the same friendly correspondent with Voltaire, but wished now that 
the ‘ Anti-Machiavel’ should not be published. Van Duren, however, 
who had had no difficulty in guessing from Voltaire who the unknown 


* Voltaire asked for no honorarium, but stipulated only for four dozen 
well-bound copies, two dozen of these bound in red morocco to be sent 
“& la cour d’Allemagne qui vous sera indiquée.” 
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writer was, and who in consequence expected large profits,* was 
determined not to stop the publication, and Voltaire accordingly 
thought it necessary to go in person to the Hague, where he arrived 
on the 17th of June 1740. On the 20th of the same month he 
tells Frederick of his experiences among the Dutch : 


“Un peuple libre et mercenaire 
Végétant dans ce coin de terre, 
Et vivant toujours en biteau, 
Vend aux voyageurs l’air et l'eau, 
Quoique tous deux n’y valent guére. 
La, plus d’un fripon de libraire 
Débite ce qu'il n’entend pas, 
Comme fait un précheur en chaire, 
Vend de l’esprit de tous états, 
Et fait passer en Germanie 
Une cargaison de romans 
Et dinsipides sentiments 
Que toujours la France a fournie.” 


“That scoundrel of a Jean van Duren,” as Voltaire called him, 
refused, and apparently with good reason, to return the manuscript, 
which was already half printed, as he now wanted to publish the 
book to pay its expenses. 

_ What follows gives no favourable idea of Voltaire’s honesty and 


morality in the means he chose to obtain an object : 


“En effet,” he writes, “je suis venu & temps; le scélérat avait déja refusé 
de rendre une page du manuscrit. Je l’envoyai chercher, je le sondai, je le 
tournai de tous les sens; il me fit entendre que, maitre du manuscrit, il ne 
sen dessaisirait jamais pour quelque avantage que ce pit étre, qu’il avait 
commencé l’impression, qu’il la finirait. Quand je vis que j’avais a faire & 
un Hollandais qui abusait de la liberté de son pays, et & un libraire qui 
poussait a l’excés son droit de persécuter les auteurs, ne pouvant ici confier 
mon secret 4 personne, ni implorer le secours de l’autorité, je me souvins 
que Votre Majesté dit, dans un des chapitres de ‘ L’Anti-Machiavel,’ qu’il est 
permis d’employer quelque honnéte finesse en fait de négociation. Je dis 
donc 4 Jean van Duren que je ne venais que pour corriger quelques pages 
du manuscrit. ‘Trés-volontiers, monsieur,’ me dit-il, ‘si vous voulez venir 
chez moi, je vous le confierai généreusement, feuille 4 feuille; vous corri- 
gerez ce qu'il vous plaira, enfermé dans ma chambre, en présence de ma 
famille et de mes garcons.’ J’acceptai son offre cordiale; j’allai chez lui et 
je corrigeai en effet quelques feuilles qu’il reprenait & mesure, et qu'il 
lisait pour voir si je ne le trompais point. Lui ayant inspiré par la, un peu 
moins de défiance, je suis retourné aujourd’hui dans la méme prison ot il 
m’a enfermé de méme, et ayant obtenu six chapitres @ la fois pour les con- 


* Voltaire himself was to blame for this. He wrote, among other things, 
to van Duren, “Si vous saviez de quelle main est le manuscrit, vous 
m’auriez une obligation trés-singuliére, et vous ne tarderiez pas 4 en pro- 
fiter.” And again, “Si vous ne me répondez pas, trouvez bon que je gratifie 
un autre de ce présent.” 
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fronter, je les ai raturés de fagon, et j’ai écrit dans les interlignes de si 
horribles galimatias et des coq-a-l’ane si ridicules, que cela ne ressemble plus 
i un ouvrage. Cela s’appelle faire sauter son vaisseau en l’air pour n’étre 
point pris par l’ennemi. J’étais au désespoir de sacrifier un si bel ouvrage ; 
mais enfin j’obéissais au roi que j’idolatre, et je vous réponds que j’y allais 
de bon ceur. Qui est étonné a présent, et confondu? c’est mon vilain. 
J’espére demain faire avec lui un marché honnéte et le forcer 4 me rendre le 
tout, manuscrit et imprimé, et je continuerai 4 rendre compte 4 Votre 
Majesté.” 

A few days later Voltaire writes that with the help of lawyers he is 
negotiating with van Duren, and he adds that either the work must 
be entirely suppressed, or else it must appear in a form worthy of 
its author, and Frederick replied that the book was not yet worthy 
of being published, and that it had to be thoroughly recast. 

In the meantime van Duren, who had had all the illegible sentences 
restored by a French corrector, La Martiniére, continued printing, and 
Frederick reluctantly submits to this publication, and says: “ Faites 
done rouler la presse puisqu’il le faut, pour punir la scélératesse d’un 
misérable. Rayez, changez, corrigez et remplacez tous les endroits 
qu il vous plaira. Je m’en remets & votre discernement.” He was, 
however, not much pleased with the book afterwards, and complained 
that it was too much Voltaire’s work. 

During his three weeks’ stay at the Hague, Voltaire made attempts, 
in the name of Frederick, to persuade the Leyden Professors ’s Grave- 
sande and Musschenbroek to enter the Prussian service, promis- 
ing them great consideration and large emoluments. Neither could 
be persuaded to leave their country, which is all the more creditable 
to them, as Voltaire, to the surprise of most people, had at once 
succeeded with*the French savant Maupertuis, the great friend of 
’s Gravesande. Besides these transactions Voltaire mixed much with 
politicians at the Hague, and he writes to Frederick that he had 
heard secret rumours of his coming: 


“J'ai de plus entendu dire que ce voyage pourrait étre utile aux intéréts 
de Votre Majesté. Tout ce que je sais c’est que si votre humanité vient ici, 
elle gagnera les cceurs tout Hollandais qu’ils sont. Votre Majesté a déja 
ici de grands partisans.” 

Voltaire returned to Brussels on the 9th of August, and remained 
until he went to Cleves on the 11th of September 1740, where 
Frederick met him for the first time, and begged him to take charge 
of a new edition of the ‘ Anti-Machiavel’ at the Hague. He was very 
reluctant to return to Holland, as appears from a letter which he wrote 
on the 18th of September to his friend Maupertuis: 


“Quand nous partimes tous deux de Cléves, et que vous prites & droite 
et moi & gauche, je crus ¢tre au jugement dernier ot le bon Dieu sépare ses 
élus des damnés. Divus Fredericus vous dit, ‘Asseyez-vous & ma droite 
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dans le Paradis de Berlin,’ et & moi, ‘ Allez, maudit,en Hollande.’ Je suis 
dans cet enfer flegmatique, loin du feu divin qui anime les Frédéric, les 
Maupertuis, les Algarotti. Pour Dieu, faites-moi la charité de quelques 
étincelles dans les eaux croupissantes ot je suis morfondu.” 


This was written in a moment of bad temper, such as Voltaire 
frequently indulged in. There are suflicient proofs to show that he 
had no real dislike to Holland. 

Voltaire superintended the new edition at the publisher Paupie’s, 
and had to carry on a lawsuit against van Duren, who maintained 
that by the laws of Holland the bookseller who brought the book out 
first, acquired an exclusive right to sell it. 

On the 7th October, Voltaire wrote to the King of Prussia, “ J’at- 
tends que jaie bien mis les choses en train pour quitter le champ de 
bataille, et m’en retourner auprés de mon autre monarque a Bruxelles.” 
This was Madame du Chitelet, who was still occupied with her lawsuit, 
and for whom Voltaire had asked Frederick’s aid. Frederick had 
answered, “Si je puis, je ferai marcher la tortue de Breda,” meaning 
William IV., Prince of Orange, who then lived chiefly at Breda and 
at Leeuwarden. 


“Je suis en attendant,” the letter goes on to say, “dans votre palais ou 
M. de; Raesfeld [the ambassador] m’a donné un appartement sous le bon 
plaisir de Votre Majesté. Votre palais de la Haye est l’embléme des 
grandeurs humaines. 


“ Sur des planchés pourris, sous des toits délabrés 
Sont des appartements dignes de notre maitre; 
Mais malheur aux lambris dorés 
Qui n’ont ni porte ni fenétre! 
Je vois dans un grenier les armures antiques, 
Les rondaches et les brassards 
Et les charniéres des cuissarts, 
Que portaient aux combats vos aieux héroiques. 
Leurs sabres tout rouillés sont rangés dans ces lieux, 
Et les bois vermoulus de leurs lances gothiques, 
Sur la terre couchés, sont en poudre comme eux. 


“Tl y a aussi des livres que les rats seuls ont lu depuis cinquante ans, 
et qui sont couverts des plus larges toiles d’araignées de Europe, de peur 
que les profanes n’en approchent. 

“Si les pénates de ce palais pouvaient parler, ils vous diraient sans 
doute : 

“Se peut-il que ce roi, que tout le monde admire, 
Nous abandonne pour jamais, 
Et qu’il néglige son palais 
Quand il rétablit son empire ?” 


The building then used for the Prussian Embassy at the Hague 
was known as the “Oude Hof” or Old Court, and is now the 
palace of the King of the Netherlands. Built by William Goudt, 
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Receveur-General of Holland, it passed after his death into different 
hands, and was at length bought by the States of Holland, in 1595, 
for the abode of Louise de Coligny, the widow of William the Silent, 
who lived there till her death. It was then purchased by her son 
Frederick Henry, who considerably enlarged and restored it. His 
widow, Amalia van Solms, remained in the same building till her 
death. At the death, in 1702, of Prince William III., King of 
England, great disputes arose about his inheritance, specially 
between his cousin Johan Willem Friso, Stadtholder of Friesland, 
Groningen and Drenthe, whom William had appointed his heir, and 
Frederick I., King of Prussia, who based his claims on the will of 
his grandfather, Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange. When these 
disputes were settled, the King acquired several possessions in the 
Netherlands, among others the house at Hondsholredijk, and the old 
Court in the Noordeinde. The widow of Prince William IV. of 
Orange, Princess Anna of England, bought in 1754 all this property 
—with the exception of Meurs, Lingen, and Montfoort—back from the 
great Frederick for 700,000 fl., besides 5,000 fl. for furniture. 

In consequence of a pressing invitation from the King, Voltaire left 
the Hague in the beginning of November for Berlin, where he arrived 
on the 12th or 13th, but we find him again at the Hague on the 27th 
December. Going from thence in a ship, probably by Antwerp to. 
Brussels, he was delayed by ice and an adverse wind for twelve days 
on the Zeeland rivers. He dates a letter to Frederick, ‘‘ Dans un vais- 
seau sur les cétes de la Zélande, ot jenrage,” 31st December 1740, 
and arrives on the 5th January at Madame du Chitelet’s at Brussels. 
The following years Voltaire spent chiefly at Brussels, though he 
made occasional excursions to Paris or to the Chateau de Cirey. 

The death of Cardinal de Fleury, in January 1743, made a great: 
change in the court and politics of France. A desire grew up for a. 
closer connection with Prussia, and in order. to attain it the Minister 
de Maurepas thought of taking advantage of Voltaire’s influence over 
his royal friend. A secret mission * to Berlin was entrusted to Voltaire, 
who left Paris the 14th June 1743, and went by Brussels to the 
Hague, where he remained till the end of August, and stopped again 
at the Old Court, of which he gives a description somewhat similar to 
the former, on 28th June 1743: 


“Sous vos magnifiques lambris 
Trés-dorés autrefois, maintenant trés-pourris, 
Embléme et monument des grandeurs de ce monde, 
O mon maitre, je vous écris 





* A contemporary writes: “Tl va ala Haye; il est chargé de brouiller 
les Etats-Généraux de Hollande avec le Roi de Prusse et de faire recom- 
mencer la guerre avec l’Autriche.” It is said also that he owed this mission 
to the influence of Madame de Chateauroux. 
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Navré d’une douleur profonde! 
Je suis dans votre Vieille Cour; 
Mais je veux une cour nouvelle, 
Une cour oi les arts ont fixé leur séjour, 
Une cour ot mon roi les suit et les appelle 
Et les protége tour 4 tour. 
Envoyez-moi Pégase et je pars dés ce jour.” 

“J’attends donc a la Haye, chez M. de Podewills, les ordres de votre 
humanité et le forspan de Votre Majesté. 

“ Je suis ici chez votre digne et aimable ministre, qui est inconsolable, et. 
qui ne dort ni ne mange parce que les Hollandais veulent 4 trop ber 
marché la terre d’un grand Roi. Il faut pourtant, Sire, s’accoutumer & 
voir les Hollandais aimer l’argent autant que je vous aime. 

Quand quitterai-je, hélas, cette humide province, 

Pour voir mon héros et mon prince?” 


The negotiation mentioned in this letter probably refers to the sale 
of Frederick’s Dutch possessions, which was accomplished in January 
1754, Count Podewills was the successor of M. de Raesfeld. Through 
the favour of the wife of one of the chief members of the State, with 
whom he was in love, he succeeded in obtaining copies of all the 
secret resolutions of their High Mightinesses, which Voltaire for- 
warded to France. 

Frederick answers on the 30th of July: 

“ Je vous envoie le passe-port pour des chevaux avec bien de l’empresse- 


ment. Ce ne seront pas de Pégases, mais ils améneront Apollon 4 Berlin, 
ou vous serez recu & bras ouverts.” 


Voltaire mixed a great deal in society at the Hague, and had 
frequent intercourse, among others, with the celebrated poet William 
van Haren, a deputy of Friesland in the States-General. The latter 
with his brother Onno Zwier, had put himself at the head of the party 
who wanted to force the Government of the Republic to assist Maria 
Theresa, Queen of Hungary, with troops as well as with money. A 
large party, and especially those Republicans who dreaded the 
appointment of a Stadtholder, objected to this step, on the ground that 
it would inevitably lead to a war, not only with Prussia, but with 
France, and also to a revival of the Stadtholdership, a prediction which 
was in fact verified in 1747. Van Haren, by his eloquent speeches, 
but especially by his poems,* contributed largely to the resolution 
of their High Mightinesses to assist Austria with 20,000 men, 
commanded by the Infantry-General, William Maurice, Count of 
Nassau-Ouwerkerk. Voltaire learnt all the most secret particulars 
about the equipping and orders for the troops, and communicated them 
to the French Minister of War, d’Argenson. He was perfectly 
satisfied with his life at the Hague, as he writes to Thieriot: “Je 


* He wrote to his cousin Van Grovestius “J’ai fait lever 20,000 hommes 
par 3 piéces en vers.” 
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mene ici une vie délicieuse, dont les agréments ne sont combattus 
que par le regret que m’inspirent mes amis.’””® 
To D’Argenson he gives a more detailed description : 


“Tl y a ici des hommes trés-estimables. La Haye est un séjour dé- 
licieux 1’été, et la liberté y rend les hivers moins rudes. J’aime 4 voir les 
maitres de l’Etat simples citoyens. Il y a des partis, et il faut bien quily 
en ait dans une république; mais esprit de parti n’dte rien 4 l'amour de 
la patrie, et je vois de grands hommes opposés 4 de grands hommes. 

“ Je suis bien aise, pour l’honneur de la poésie, que ce soit un poéte qui 
ait contribué-ici 4 procurer des secours a la reine de Hongrie, et que la 
trompette de la guerre ait été la trés-humble servante de la lyre d’Apollon. 
Je vois d’un autre cédté, avec non moins d’admiration, un des principaux 
membres de l’Etat dont le systéme est tout pacifique marcher 4 pied sans 
domestiques, habiter une maison faite pour ces consuls romains qui fesaient 
cuire leurs légumes, dépenser & peine deux mille florins pour sa personne et 
en donner plus de vingt mille 4 des familles indigentes ; ces grands exemples 
échappent 4 la plupart des voyageurs; mais, ne vaut-il pas mieux voir de 
telles curiosités que les processions de Rome, les récolets au Capitole et le 
miracle de Saint-Janvier? Des hommes de bien, des hommes de génie, 
voila mes miracles. Ce gouvernement-ci vous plairait infiniment, méme avec 
les défauts qui en sont inséparables. Il est tout municipal, et voila ce que 
vous aimez. La Haye d’ailleurs est le pays des nouvelles et des livres; 
<’est proprement la ville des ambassadeurs; leur société est toujours trés- 
utile & qui veut s’instruire. On les voit tous en un jour. On sort, on 
rentre chez soi; chaque rue est une promenade; on peut se montrer, se 
retirer tant qu’on veut. O’est Fontainebleau, et point de cour a faire.” 


Voltaire’s praises of van Haren are genuine, and are confirmed by 
his later letters and by the following poem: 


Stance a M. van Haren, Député pes Erats-G&neRavx, 1743. 
“Démosthéne au conseil, et Pindare au Parnasse, 

L’auguste vérité marche devant tes pas; 

Tyrtée a dans ton sein répandu son audace, 
Et tu tiens sa trompette, organe des combats. 

Je ne puis t’imiter, mais j’aime ton courage 
Né pour la liberté, tu penses en héros: 

Mais qui naquit sujet ne doit penser qu’en sage, 
Et vivre obscurément, s’il veut vivre en repos. 

Notre esprit est conforme aux lieux qui l’ont vu naitre; 
A Rome on est esclave, 4 Londres citoyen. 

La grandeur d’un Batave est de vivre sans maitre; 
Et mon premier devoir est de servir le mien.” 


Voltaire’s friends warned him that it would have been safer for a 
Frenchman to make the last lines, if not the whole verse, somewhat 
less pointed. In consequence of a remonstrance from the Marquis 
de Fénelon, then ambassador at the Hague, he replaced the two 
middle lines of the last stanza, by the following : 


“Tout état a ses meurs et tout homme 4 son lien, 
Ta gloire, ta vertu est de vivre sans maitre.” 
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and put the word ‘chérir’ instead of‘ servir,’ in the last line. A 
Dutchman also had sent Voltaire a number of observations, which the 
latter answered shortly on the margin, adding: ‘‘Style Hollandais: 
cent paroles pour une.” 

To M. Thieriot Voltaire writes soon after, on the 16th of August : 


“Ne vous méprenez plus sur le nom d’un homme qui sera immortel 
dans ce pays-ci. Ce n’est point van Hyden, c’est van Haren qu'il s’appelle. 
Il lui est arrivé la méme chose qu’é Homére; on gagnait sa vie 4 réciter ses 
vers aux portes des temples et des villes; la multitude court aprés lui 
quand il va & Amsterdam. On l’a gravé avec cette belle inscription: 
‘Que canit ipse fecit.’ Vous ne sauriez croire combien cette fadaise [the 
above stanzas] par laquelle j’ai répondu 4 ses politesses et 4 ses amitiés, 
m’a concilié ici les esprits. On en a imprimé plus de vingt traductions. IL 
west rien tel que l’a propos.” 


Voltaire’s praises of van Haren seem to have given rise to a wish 
on the part of France to buy his services; at least, Voltaire writes 
to the French Minister for Foreign Affairs : 


“A légard de M. van Haren, il faut le regarder comme un homme incor- 
ruptible, mais il parait aimer la gloire et les ambassades. II] voulait aller en 
Turquie; c’est de ]& que j’ai pris occasion de lui représenter qu’il trouverait 
plus d’amis et d’approbateurs 4 Paris qu’& Constantinople. Cette idée a 
paru le flatter. On pourrait en faire usage, en cas que les yeux des 
Hollandais commengassent 4 s’ouvrir sur la ridicule injustice d’attaquer la 
France, sous prétexte d’un secours qu’ils ont refusé 4 la reine de Hongrie 
quand elle en avait besoin, et qu’ils lui donnent quand elle peut s’en passer. 
En ce cas, van Haren pouvant avec honneur employer 4 la conciliation 
les talents qu’il a consacrés 4 la discorde, l’espérance d’étre nommé ambas- 
sadeur en France, malgré l’usage qui l’en exclut, comme Frison, pourrait 
le flatter et le déterminer & servir la cause de la justice et de la raison.” 


The reason why van Haren, whose money matters were in great 
confusion, wished to go to Constantinople, was that it was then the 
only place where an ambassador could make a large fortune in a short 
time, but he went neither to Constantinople nor to Paris. He was 
sent in 1748 as Ambassador to Brussels, where he died in 1768. 

Voltaire left the Hague on the 22nd August 1743, for Berlin, 
and he does not seem to have kept up any correspondence with van 
Haren, or indeed with any other Dutchman, if we except some purely 
scientific letters to ’s Gravesande. He visited the Hague once more 
in October 1743, but the war soon afterwards broke out, and as far 
as we have been able to ascertain, he never again made a stay there. 
One more edition of all his works appeared at Amsterdam in 1764. 

We know that Voltaire stayed, in 1713, at the French Embassy, 
Boschkant, and in 1740 and 1743 at the old Court in the Noordeinde, 
but of the place of his residence during his earlier visits to the Hague, 
in 1722, 1736, and 1737, little or nothing is known, except that he 
once stayed with Mr. Pailleret, wine merchant in the Hoogstraat, 
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whose wife spent a great deal of money on her dress. Pailleret asked 
him for a few lines of remembrance at parting, and Voltaire wrote 
down the following : 


“ Que Pailleret aime sa femme, je n’en doute, 
Puisque pour lhabiller il a fait trois banqueroutes.” 


It will probably always remain a riddle whether or not Voltaire, 
on leaving Holland, pronounced the famous words, “ Adieu canaux, 
canards, canaille.” Some attribute them to Boileau, others to a 
French banished general, who suffered much from the gout in 
Holland, and was extremely glad to return to France. It scarcely 
agrees with the enthusiasm Voltaire was accustomed to express for 
the character, manners, and customs of the Dutch, but it must not 
be forgotten that he was very versatile and impressionable by nature, 
and that he left Holland after a violent quarrel with Dutch 
booksellers. 








Our Old Actors. 


GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE. 


Tere is.a striking resemblance between the genius and characters of 
Cooke and Edmund Kean. Both were gifted with splendid talents 
that through their own vices became a curse rather than a blessing to 
their possessors; their style of acting was similar; most of their 
triumphs were secured in the same parts; both destroyed health and 
fortune, lost the respect of the world, and sank into utter degradation 
through dissipated habits; and both commonly committed acts of 
extravagant eccentricity, to put it in the mildest form, that it is 
difficult to ascribe to sane men. 

Cooke’s parentage and place of birth are both doubtful; he has 
been claimed as an Irishman and a Scotchman, but, according to his 
own statement on his death-bed, he was born in Westminster in 1756, 
and soon afterwards removed to Berwick, where he was brought up. 
He was in the habit of boasting that his father was an army captain, 
but it is more probable that he was a sergeant. At all events, his 
mother was left a widow, in very straitened circumstances, while he 
was quite a child. 

The Edinburgh theatrical company coming to Berwick for a short 
season appears to have decided George Frederick’s destiny. He was 
taken to see ‘The Provoked Husband,’ and from that time he says, 
in a ‘Chronicle’ which was found after his death among his papers, 
plays and playing were never absent from his thoughts. By-and-by 
he formed an amateur company of boys of his own age. Their 
theatre was a deserted barn, their scenery a motley patchwork of mat 
and paper, and their costumes such finery as they could borrow. He 
was at this time only thirteen years old; his mother was dead, and 
he was then under the protection of two aunts, who apprenticed him 
toa printer. 

Three years after their first visit the Edinburgh actors paid a 
second to the town. Fain would young Cooke have attended every 
performance ; but his funds would not permit, and many were the 
schemes he devised for a surreptitious entrance. One of these, told 
by himself, is extremely ludicrous. One night he slipped through the 
stage door before the keeper was posted, or any of the employés about, 
and groping his way behind the scenes sought for a place where he 
might remain concealed until the curtain rose, when he hoped to be able 
to ensconce himself in some obscure spot unobserved and get a 
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glimpse of the performance. In a remote corner he found a very 
large barrel—nothing could be better for his purpose. Dropping 
himself into it he found at the bottom two twenty-four pound cannon- 
balls, about which, however, he did not trouble himself. Little did he 
imagine that he had taken refuge within the machine by which the 
Theatre Royal, Berwick, produced its stage thunder. But so it was. 
Just as the last bars of the overture were being played, the property 
man tied a piece of carpet over the top of the barrel, without perceiv- 
ing in the dark its living occupant, raised it in his arms, no doubt 
wondering at its extra weight, and carried it to the side scenes. The 
play was ‘ Macbeth,’ which opens with thunder and lightning. As the 
curtain bell sounded away he sent the machine rolling. Horribly 
frightened, and pounded by the cannon-balls, Cooke roared out lustily, 
and fighting to release himself, sent the barrel on to the stage, burst 
off the carpet head, and rolled out in front of the audience, scattering 
the three witches right and left. 

Cooke’s account of his early years is not sufficiently trustworthy 
to be quoted. It appears, however, he did not long remain in the 
printer’s office, that he went to sea, and afterwards spent some time 
in London, where he saw Macklin and Garrick in several of their finest 
parts. At twenty we find him making his professional début in a 
strolling company in the large room of a public-house at Brentford, 
as Dumont, in Rowe’s ‘Jane Shore.’ For two years he strolled about 
the towns of the south coast, Hastings, Rye and others; and in 1778 
appeared for a benefit at the Haymarket as Castalio in Otway’s 
‘Orphan.’ The next year he played several other parts in the same 
theatre, but without attracting any attention. Back to strolling 
again, in the midland counties, until he appeared at Manchester in 
1784 as Philotas in Murphy’s, ‘Grecian Daughter,’ in which, 
although a poor part, he made a most favourable impression ; Lancaster 
and Liverpool followed, and in 1786 he played Baldwin to Mrs. 
Siddon’s Isabella in Southerne’s tragedy, at York. Again the years 
roll on, and we still find him a provincial actor in petty towns, for 
that epithet was equally applicable both to Manchester and Liverpool, 
at least in a theatrical point of view, in those days. During most of 
these years he kept a diary, a strange record of various and desultory 
reading—upon which he wrote remarks that indicate a shrewd 
though but half cultivated intellect—of hard professional labour, of 
sad dissipation and attendant repentance, but yet no record of such 
miserable struggles as those of poor Kean. 

At length, in 1794, he was engaged for Dublin, and after eighteen 
years of probation appeared for the first time before an audience 
worthy of those great talents which were already fully developed. 
But alas, so convivial a city as the Irish capital was a bad home for 
one of Cooke’s habits ; and although his success as an actor was great, 
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his dissipation, which there became worse than ever, ruined his 
prospects. Dunlap, in his life of Cooke, published in 1818, and 
Mathews, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ relate an anecdote of this period which 
well illustrates his outrageous conduct. Mathews, then a very 
young man,* was a member of the same company, and lived in the 
same house with him. One night, having played Mordecai to Cooke’s 
Sir Archy Macsarcasm in Macklin’s ‘Love 4 la Mode,’ much to the 
latter's satisfaction, he was invited to sup and share a jug of whisky 
punch’ in the tragedian’s room. The young novice delightedly 
accepted the invitation, thinking himself much honoured, and failed 
not to pour forth those laudations upon his host’s talents which were 
so grateful to George Frederick’s ears. One jug of punch was 
quickly emptied and a second filled, and Cooke began to praise his 
guest in a patronising way. “You are young,” he said, “and want 
some one to advise and guide you. ‘Take my word for it, there is 
nothing like industry and sobriety. In our profession, dissipation is 
the bane of youth, villainous company, low company, leads them from 
study,” &c. Holding forth thus, the jugs of punch continued to 
disappear with ever increasing rapidity. Mathews rose to leave, 
but was pushed back into his seat again. ‘“ You shan’t stir; we'll 
have one more cruiskeen lawn, my dear fellow, and then you shall 
go to bed,” said the tragedian, now growing very drunk. “You 
don’t know me. The world don’t know me. Many an hour that 
they suppose I’ve wasted in drinking, I have devoted to the study 
of my profession; the passions, and all their variations; their nice 
and imperceptible gradations. You shall see me delineate the 
passions of the human mind, by facial expression.” The power 
of the whisky, however, acting in direct opposition to the will on 
his strong and flexible features produced contortions and distortions of 
which he was insensible. Mathews, a (little hazy himself from the 
potent liquor, half alarmed and yet with difficulty repressing his 
laughter at these extraordinary grimaces, sat staring at him, endeavour- 
ing to understand these delineations, and wishing himself out of the 
room. After each horrible face, Cooke demanded, with an air of 
intense self-approval, “ Well, sir, and what is that?” “It’s very 
fine, sir,’ answered Mathews, without the remotest conception what 
he should say. “Yes, but what is it?’ ‘“ Well—a—oh, yes— 
anger?” “You're a blockhead,” roared the tragedian; “the whisky 
has muddled your brains. It’s fear—fear, sir.” Then followed 
more contortions and more questions, but Mathews never guessed 
right. “Now, sir,” said the angry delineator at last, “I will show 
you something you cannot possibly mistake.” And he madea hideous 
face, compounded of Satanic malignancy and the lecring of a drunken 
satyr. ‘ What’s that, sir?’ “That? oh, revenge!” “ Dolt, idiot! 


* See ‘ Mathews the Elder,’ TempLe Bar, December 1876. 
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despite o’erwhelm thee,” burst forth Cooke furiously; “it is love!” 
This was too much, and forgetful of consequences, Mathews fell back 
in his chair and roared with laughter. “What, sir! Do you laugh? 
Am I not George Frederick Cooke? born to command a thousand 
slaves like thee!” Mathews immediately apologised, averring that 
the punch had stupefied him. This mollified his host’s indignation, 
and finding the jug empty he called out for his landlady to refill it. 
But he had faithfully promised the previous one should be the last, 
and Mrs. Burns intended to keep him to his word. “Sure, Mr. 
Cooke,” she answered from below, “I am gone to bed, and you can’t 
have any more to-night.” “Indeed, but I will,” he replied. Mathews 
tried to get away, but was again thrust into his chair, while Cooke 
reiterated his demand for more punch. But Mrs. Burns remained 
obdurate. Cooke took up the jug and smashed it upon the floor over 
her head. ‘Do you hear that, Mrs. Burns?” “Yes, I do, Mr. 
Cooke.” Then smash went the chairs, the fire-irons, the table, and 
between each the question, “Do you hear that, Mrs. Burns?” 
“‘ Indeed, but I do, and you'll be sorry for it to-morrow.” Up went 
the window, and out, one after another went the fragments of the broken 
furniture into the street. Mathews, believing he was in company 
‘with a madman, and now thoroughly frightened, endeavoured to make 
a bolt, but was seized and dragged back. Finding him struggle 
violently, Cooke threw up the window and shouted, “ Watch, watch !” 
A watchman attracted by the uproar was already beneath. “I give 
this man in charge,” roared Cooke; “he has committed murder.” 
“‘What do you mean?” cried the alarmed youth. “Yes, to my 
certain knowledge he has this night committed an atrocious, cold- 
blooded murder. He has most barbarously murdered an inoffensive 
Jew gentleman named Mordecai ; I charge him with it in the name 
of Macklin, the author of ‘Love & la Mode.’” Here Mathews, by 
@ desperate effort, wrenched himself away and fled, Cooke hurling 
after him the candle and candlestick. 

The disgrace attending the notoriety of this transaction, drove him 
on to further mad intemperance ; the stage was abandoned, and, in a 
fit of drunkenness and despair, he enlisted as a private in a regiment 
destined for the West Indies. Fortunately for him, however, sickness 
prevented him embarking. Yet he remained in the army until 1796. 
In that year, Maxwell, the manager of the Portsmouth theatre, being 
in Southampton, was accosted by a soldier, in whom he recognised 
Cooke. He asked him for assistance to purchase his discharge; with 
the aid of the managers of the Manchester theatre, this was 
accomplished. Maxwell heard no more of the truant for some weeks. 
‘One day a boy came to the Portsmouth theatre, and accosted him with, 
“* A poor sick man who has been a soldier, sir, is now at my mother’s, 
and wishes to see you before he dies.” He went to a low public-house, 
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and there found Cooke in a state of the most abject misery. His 
Manchester friends had procured his discharge, and sent him money 
to pay his journey to that city; the money was spent in drink, he 
was taken ill, crawled from Southampton to Portsmouth, and sank 
exhausted at this public-house. Again the managers came to the 
rescue, sent him money and clothes, and had him conveyed to London, 
where a friend of theirs received him, and undertook his escort into 
the north. But, stopping upon the road just before he arrived in 
Manchester, he got so intoxicated that the managers were obliged to 
disappoint a crowded house that had assembled to greet his return. 

In 1797 he reappeared at Dublin, and spoke the address on the 
occasion of the opening of the new Theatre Royal in Crow Street. 
During the engagement, he played for the first time with John 
Kemble, who came to star. One night while he was waiting at the 
side scene for his cue to goon, Kemble came up and said: ‘‘ Mr. Cooke, 
you distressed me exceedingly in my last scene, I could scarcely get 
on. Youdid not give me more than one cue; you were very im- 
perfect.” “Sir, I was perfect,” replied Cooke. “Excuse me, sir, you 
were not.” “I was, sir.” “ Youwere not.” “T'll tell you what: 
Tl not have your faults fathered upon me. And d— me, black Jack 
(Kemble’s nickname), if I don’t make you tremble in your pumps 
one of these days yet.” 

At length the opening came, and in the year 1800, Cooke, then in 
the forty-fifth year of his age, was engaged for Covent Garden, for 
three years, at six, seven, and eight pounds a week ; there he appeared 
onthe 31st of October, as Richard the Third. “Never,” he says, 
“was a reception more flattering, nor did ever I receive more en- 
couraging, indulgent, and warm approbation than on that night, both 
through the play and at the conclusion. Mr. Kemble did me the 
honour of making one of the audience.” 


“His superiority over all other” (Richards), says his biographer, 
Mr. Dunlap, “in the dissimulation, the crafty hypocrisy, and the bitter 
sarcasm of the character, is acknowledged by every writer who has criticised 
his acting His triumph in this character was so complete, that 
after a struggle Mr. Kemble resigned it altogether to him.” 


During the season he played the part twenty-three times. A German 


writer quoted by Dunlap, gives the following contrasted picture of 
Cooke : 


“Cooke does not possess the elegant figure of Kemble; but his counte- 
nance beams with great expression. The most prominent features in the 
physiognomy of Cooke, are a long and somewhat hooked nose, of un- 
common breadth between the eyes, which are fiery, dark, and at times 
terribly expressive, with prominent lids and flexible brows; a lofty and 
broad forehead, and the muscles around the mouth pointedly marked. 
His countenance is certainly not so dignified as Kemble’s, but its expres- 
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sion of passion, particularly the worst passions of our nature, is stronger. 
His voice, though sharp, is powerful, and of great compass, a pre-eminence 
which he possesses by nature over Kemble, and of which he skilfully avails 
himself. His attitudes are far less picturesque than those of Kemble, but 
they are just, appropriate, and natural.” 


His second character was Shylock : 


“Those who were present at Mr. Cooke’s first exhibition of Shylock upon 
the London boards, say that in the great scene of the third act he was 
greeted with shouts of applause. The savage exultation of his laugh when 
the full amount of his enemy’s loss is stated, were frightfully impressive.” 


Strange, that a few years afterwards Kean, who, as I have before 
remarked, so strongly resembled him, should have won his first two 
triumphs in the same parts, with only the order reversed. Cooke's 
third character was Sir Archy Macsarcasm, his fourth Iago, which 
added another to his list of successes. Macbeth followed, but here 
he was much inferior to Kemble; yet he played it four nights to 
crowded houses. Kitely, in which he had seen Garrick, and remem- 
bered him, was his next part, and was deemed the most perfect of all 
he had yet performed. 


“In depicting the restless starts and sallies of the soul,” says a critic of 
the period, “under the influence of the green-eyed monster Jealousy, he 
marked every varied working of the mind, every abrupt transition of passion, 
with most felicitous and energetic glow. But the scene in which, struggling 
with the apprehension of danger, and the shame of avowing that apprehen- 
sion, he attempts to disclose, yet at the same time fears to betray his 
jealous humour to his confidential servant Cash, is justly entitled to 
superior commendation. Here his powers found ample scope for exertion, 
and deservedly called forth tumultuous bursts of applause.” 


Sir Giles Overreach was another triumph; but in the Stranger, 
which he performed for his benefit, he could not approach Kemble’s 
pre-eminence. The managers of Covent Garden gave him this 
benefit free of all expenses, and the receipts were £560. 

During this period he seems by an effort of will to have reformed, 
or at least to have modified his former vicious habits. But at the 
close of the London season he went “starring” in the provinces, 
and, returning to his old haunts and his old bad companions, fell 
back into dissipation and degradation. When on the opening night 
of his second season he was advertised to appear as Richard, he was 
playing at Newcastle with “a small, undisciplined set,” to use his 
own words. The house was crowded, and the audience made a great 
disturbance when Lewis, the acting manager, was compelled to 
announce to them that Cooke had not arrived. Considerable ex- 
citement had been aroused on the occasion by the fact that Kemble, 


entering the lists with his rival, had announced the same play at 
Drury Lane. 
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And not until five weeks afterwards did George Frederick make 
his appearance. How that interim was passed may be surmised. 
But after some clamour upon his first entrance, and an apologetic 
speech on his part, in which there was not one word of truth, the 
audience forgave him and applauded his acting as enthusiastically as 
ever. Although his conduct had already diminished his attractive- 
ness, Harris, the manager, after giving him a second free benefit, the 
receipts of which, however, fell to £409, re-engaged him for another 
three years at £14 a week; a miserable salary after all, for a man of 
his abilities. His waning popularity rose again with his representa- 
tion of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant in Macklin’s ‘ Man of the World.’ 


“Macklin,” says Mrs. Inchbald, “performed Sir Pertinax himself, and 
so excellently that it was imagined he could never be surpassed by any 
other representative of the Scotch politician. Cooke, his successor, has 
proved the falsity of this conjecture. Macklin performed Sir Pertinax 
most excellently ; but Cooke performs Sir Pertinax with talents as pre- 
eminent as Macklin displayed above all others in the character of Shylock.” 


I subjoin some extracts from one of Leigh Hunt's criticisms upon 
his acting in this part: 


“You may see all the faults and all the beauties of Cooke jn this single 
‘character. If Cooke bows it is with a face that says, ‘ What a fool 
you are to be deceived with this fawning!’ If he looks friendly it is with 
a smile that says, ‘I will make use of you, and you may go to the devil.’ 
A simple rustic might feel all his affections warmed at his countenance, 
and exclaim, ‘What a pure-hearted old gentleman!’ but a fine observer 
would descry under the glowing exterior, nothing but professions without 
meaning, and a heart without warmth. The sarcasm of Oooke is at all 
times most bitter, but in this character its acerbity is tempered with no 
respect either for its object or for himself. His tone is outrageously 
smooth and deep; and when it finds its softest level, its under monotony 
is so full of what is called hugging one’s self, and is accompanied with 
such a dragged smile and viciousness of leer, that he seems as if he had lost 
his voice through the mere enjoyment of malice. It is in thus acting that 
in characters of the most apparent labour, as well as in a total neglect of 
study, this excellent actor surpasses all his contemporaries. His principal 
faults are confined to his person, for they consist in a monotonous gesture, 
and a very awkward gait. His shrinking rise of the shoulders, however, 
may give an idea of that contracted watchfulness with which a mean 
hypocrite retires into himself. His general air, indeed, his sarcastic cast 
of countenance, with its close wideness of smile and its hooked nose, and 
his utter want of study, joined to the villainous characters he represents, 


and occasionally sufficient to make some people almost fall out with the 
ac rr”? 


To this criticism Dunlap adds the following observations, which 


“ some additional touches to this fine picture of Cooke's style of 
acting : 


, “The neglect of study in Mr. Cooke, at least, such study as is necessary 
0 create excellence in other men, is a curious fact in his history; and one 


o 2 
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of the most extraordinary traits in the character of this extraordinary 
man is that ability which he possessed of seizing the perfect image of the 
person he would represent; and identifying it with his own feelings, so as 
to express every emotion designed by the author, as if that emotion was 
his own. And all this as if by intuition, for nobody knew of his studying, 
except in that hasty and desultory manner which his journal at times 
indicates. But his perception was uncommonly quick, and his earlier 
observations of men and their passions, must have been uncommonly 
accurate Cooke, when he improved his own playing by what he 
had seen excellent in other players, did not imitate those players, but only 


seized what he saw natural in them, and made it his own in his own 
manner.” 


It was in this neglect of study, after he rose to eminence, for which 
no genius could compensate, that Cooke was so far inferior to his 
great successor, Kean, who, with all his faults, was an indefatigable 
student, and rendered the elder actor's failure in all the subtler parts 
of tragedy, such as Hamlet, so apparent. 

The restraint he had put upon his inclinations during the first two 
years of his London engagement soon gave way: one night, in his 
third season, he came upon the stage in an evident state of intoxica- 
tion, pleaded; indisposition as an apology, attempted to play, was 
hissed, and, unable to proceed, was obliged to retire. After this we 
find “too indisposed to act” frequently entered in his diary of pro- 
vincial tours. How little, spite of his talents, he was estimated in 
private life, is evident from the fact that we find no mention in that 
record of any person of standing seeking his society, or inviting him 
to their houses; an omission so complete it would be impossible to 
find in the career of any other distinguished actor, the society of 
such being usually eagerly sought after. With each succeeding 
season his irregularities became more frequent. But at his next 
appearance he was always ready with a plausible address to the out- 
raged public—he had been confined to his bed “ by a violent disorder—” 
whatever acts of imprudence he “may have” committed in this instance 
his conduct was unimpeachable; and a good-natured audience was 
ever ready to condone his past offences and applaud his new efforts to 
amuse them. Yet, for all this, such conduct told heavily upon his 
attractiveness, since the announcement was never any guarantee of 
his appearance. One night he came on the stage as Sir Archy 
Macsarcasm, with Johnstone, who was playing Sir Callaghan. There 
was a dead pause. Then Johnstone advancing to the footlights said, 
with a strong brogue, “Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Cooke says he 
can’t spake.” After a shout of laughter at this real Irish bull, the 
curtain fell amidst a shower of hisses. At another time, after making 
a few ineffectual attempts to speak the dialogue, Cooke came forward, 
pressed his hand upon his chest, and, with a most pitiable face, stam- 
mered out, “Ladies and gentlemen—my old complaint—my old 
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complaint.” The humour of the naive confession, although not 
intended as such, was irresistible, but the roar of laughter was quickly 
succeeded by loud sounds of indignation. 

In the season of 1803-4, Kemble and Mrs. Siddons came to 
Covent Garden. Kemble played Richmond to Cooke’s Richard, Old 
Norval to his Glenalvon, Rolla to his Pizarro, Jaffier to his Pierre, 
Antonio to his Shylock, Henry IV. to his Falstaff, while Mrs. Siddons 
sustained the heroines of these plays. Such a cast had not been seen 
since thé days of Garrick; but the infant phenomenon, Master Betty, 
could draw more by his parotted pipings at the other house than this 
splendid array of talent. 

In the season of 1807-8, he did not appear until March. He 
had been passing the interim in Appleby Gaol, where his creditors had 
placed him. For, in spite of the large sums he had made by his 
London benefits and provincial engagements, he was overwhelmed with 
debt. His extravagance and reckless waste were terrible. One night 
he went into a low public-house in Manchester with the proceeds, 
amounting to nearly four hundred pounds, of his engagement in that 
town in his’ pocket. Some fellows began abusing the King and the 
Constitution. Cooke, who was a strong loyalist, entered into a dispute, 
and challenged one of the men to determine the controversy by an 
appeal to fists. The fellow replied that he took the liberty of abusing 
him because he was rich and knew him to be a poor man. “DoI?” 
cried Cooke, “ I'll show you that. There—look!” and he pulled a roll of 
banknotes out of his pocket and thrust them into the fire. “ ‘There, 
that’s all I have in the world; now I am as poor as you, and now 
come on !” 

His opening part upon his return from dwrance vile was Sir 
Pertinax, and the ‘ Mirror,’ noticing the performance, says :— 


“The many rumours of his sufferance by his spirits, and by bailiffs, of 
‘disastrous chances, of moving accidents by flood, of hairbreadth ’scapes, 
of being taking by the insolent foe, and his redemption thence,’ seemed to 
have had such an effect upon the audience, that they appeared the more 
‘to love him for the dangers he had passed,’ and with not three but six 
rounds of applause greeted his return. Such a house had not been seen 
‘since ‘ the little hour of little Betty.’ ” 


From an entry in his diary under date of the 30th of January, 1809, 
in which he complains of losing £3 6s. 8d. “ by order of the State, this 
being the martyrdom of King Charles the First” (on which day the 
theatres were then closed), his salary must have been raised to £20 a 
week. But he was sinking more rapidly than ever in public estima- 
tion. Journals depreciated his acting, compared it unfavourably with 
far inferior players, and made him besides a butt to shoot their 
frequently dull and coarse witticisims upon. His last season in 
London (1809-10) culminated his degradation. More than once he 
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came upon the stage only to be led off incapable of speech. The 
management could not depend on him from one hour to another. 
Even when he was comparatively sober a sudden caprice would 
determine him not to play, and from some place where he was not 
likely to be found, he would send word he should not act that 
evening. At others, after he had been given up in the theatre, and 
another, perhaps Kemble himself, was about to step on the stage for 
the part, he would appear suddenly at the wing dressed for the 
character. After each of his escapades there was a humble apology to 
be made to the audience, until indignation gave way tocontempt. The 
5th of June, 1810, when he played Falstaff, one of his finest parts, 
in the first part of Henry 1V., was his last appearance upon the 
London stage. Thence he went to Liverpool, always one of his strong- 
holds. One night, however, being attacked with his “old complaint,” 
the audience angrily demanded an apology. “Apology from me! from 
George Frederick Cooke!” he cried. “Take it from this remark: 
There’s not a brick in your infernal town which is not cemented by 
the blood of some slave.” Cooper, the American actor, was in the town 
at the time, and offered him an engagement for America at £25 a week. 
He was still bound, however, to Harris, the Covent Garden manager. 
But Cooper, who knew he would be a splendid speculation in New York, 
was determined to have him, and after much manceuvring contrived to 
carry him off out of some vile Liverpool slum while in a state of 
intoxication, and got him on board a ship bound for America, where 
he landed in the November of the same year. 


He was the first great English actor who crossed the Atlantic, and 
Dunlap, himself an American, says: 


“It appeared as impossible that the great London actor should be 
removed to America, as that St. Paul’s Cathedral should have been trans- 
ported across the ocean. Englishmen in New York swore roundly it could 
not be. It was some other performer of the same name—it was even in- 
sinuated that the whole thing was an imposition.” 


Dunlap, describing his first introduction to him, continues: 


“The neatness of his dress, his sober suit of grey, his powdered grey 
hairs, and suavity of address, gave no indication of the eccentric being 
whose weaknesses had been the theme of the English fugitive publications; 
nor could the strictest examination detect any of those marks by which 


the votaries of intemperance, falsely called pleasure, are so universally 
stigmatized.” 


He goes on to relate that Price, the American manager, on opening 
the door of the room where he was informed that Cooke awaited him, 
upon seeing a man so different to what he imagined the eccentric, 


depraved Cooke to be, shut the door, and told the servants he had been 
directed to the wrong apartment. 
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He appeared on the 21st of November as Richard. The excite- 
ment was enormous, the crush was unprecedented, hundreds were 
unable to gain admission, such a house had never before been seen 
in America. His reception was splendid. 


“His appearance,” continues Dunlap, “was picturesque and proudly 
noble; his head elevated, his step firm, his eye beaming fire. I saw no 
vestige of the venerable, grey-haired old gentleman I had been introduced 
to at the coffee-house; and the utmost effort of my imagination could 
not have reconciled the figure I now saw, with that of imbecility and 
intemperance.” é 


He was sober, played with all his old greatness, and his success 
was enormous. His other celebrated parts followed, the houses, 
spite of snowstorms, which would on any other occasion, says his 
biographer, have rendered the theatre “a heartless void,” were 
nightly crammed. In seventeen nights, there were taken $21,578. 
But alas, he quickly fell into his old vices. The night of his benefit 
he appeared as Cato, without having once refreshed his memory by 
reading the part, and intoxicated as well; he uttered a string of 
incoherences, but scarcely one word of Addison’s. This escapade was 
followed by others, and the old life of riot and excess recommenced ; 
the old story of disappointed audiences, of disappearances for days 
together, until he was found penniless in some squalid den in the 
vilest purlieus of the city. 

The second city of the States he visited was Boston, where he was 
also enthusiastically received. Thence he returned to New York, but 
his evil habits, his wild extravagancies, and, above all, his insolence 
to the people, had,§even during his brief first visit, destroyed his 
popularity. He had a hatred of republican institutions, and never 
lost an opportunity of displaying it. A gentleman mentioning 
that his family were amongst the first settlers in Maryland, 
Cooke demanded if he had kept the family jewels: “I mean 
the chains and handcuffs,’ he added. Hearing the President was 
coming to see him act, he said, “ What! I, George Frederick Cooke, 
who have played before the majesty of Britain, play before your 
Yankee president! I'll not play before him. It is degradation 
enough to play before rebels, but I'll not go on for the amusement 
of a king of rebels, the contemptible king of Yankee-doodles.” 
He asserted that when a youth he had been in the army during 
the American rebellion. Upon the heights of Brooklyn being 
pointed out to him, he exclaimed: ‘ That’s the spot we marched up ; 
the rebels retreated ; we charged; they fled; we mounted the hill 
I carried the colours of the 5th ; my father carried them before me; 
my son now carries them. I led—Washington was in the rear of 
the rebels. I pressed forward, when at this moment Howe cried 
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‘Halt!’ But for that sir, I should have carried the position, and 
there would have been an end of the rebellion.” 

One night he was lamenting over his cups that he had no children, 
but shortly afterwards filled up a bumper and proposed the health of 
his eldest son, a captain in the 5th. “What is his name?” inquired 
one of his companions. “ What is my name, sir? George Frederick 
Cooke.” A little time afterwards he proposed the health of his 
second son. “And what is his name?” was again the query. 
“ What should it be, sir, but George Frederick Cooke?” That same 
night, being very intoxicated, he was put into a coach by his host, 
who bore him company; and all the way along he abused the 
country. The coachman driving a little recklessly, the gentleman 
put his head out of window and cautioned him. “ What, sir,” cried 
Cooke, “do you pretend to direct my servant? Get out of my coach. 
top, coachman.” “ Drive on,” commanded his companion. “Do you 
are order my coachman? Get out, or this fist shall—” “Sit 
still, sir, or ll blow your brains out!” was the quiet reply. For a 
moment Cooke sat still, petrified with astonishment; then began: 
“Has George Frederick Cooke come to this infernal country to be 
treated thus? Shall it be told in England? ‘Well, sir, if you will 
not get out, I will.” And out he got and sat down on the roadside. 
He threatened that on his return to England he would publish such 
a satirical picture of the country and of its inhabitants as had never 
been seen or heard of in any other part of the world. 

“The Yankee-doodles” were certainly a milder race then than 
now, or George Frederick’s career would have been speedily cut 
short by bullet or bowie-knife. But as the last anecdote indicates, 
rash valour was not among his failings. Indeed, he was always 
ready to retreat before the consequences of his insolence. One day 
he had a hot dispute with a bullying fellow in company with some 
others, and assailed him with the most abusive language. The 
fellow showed fight ; Cooke cooled down. Then one of his companions 
took up the quarrel, and ejected his opponent. There was a row and 
a scuffle on the stairs. Cooke retired to his bedroom; and called his 
servant. ‘Sam, it’s very late; help me off with my clothes ; I'll go to 
bed.” Just then one of the party from below came running up, and 
finding the tragedian already half undressed exclaimed, “ Why, Mr. 
Cooke ! why are you here, while Price is fighting that rascal for you ?” 
“Where is the scoundrel ?” cried Cooke fiercely. ‘Sam, why are 
you so slow? Give me my boots. Where is the scoundrel? My coat, 
Sam. Where is the blackguard?” But the scrimmage was over long 
before Cooke was ready to take part in it. Some of his American 
friends generously entered into the humonr of his Pistol-like bravery, 
and challenged him. ‘ You must apologise or fight,” said one of these, 
after the actor had been as usual railing against the country. “I 
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will not apologise, young gentleman,” he answered loftily; “I will 
fight you. But if I fight you I shall shoot you. I am the best shot in 
Europe. If you insist upon it I will shoot you. I would not willingly 
shed blood.” But it may be doubted whether Cooke did not see 
through the quiz, for the whole routine of the duel was carried 
through ; the pistols, loaded only with powder, were discharged; the 
antagonist, pretending to be shot, fell, and the actor, cutting the 
sleeve of his coat, made believe he was wounded in the shoulder. 

At Philadelphia his success almost equalled that of New York. 


In sixteen nights the receipts were $17,360. Upon his return to 
Boston 


“ Such was the rage,” says Dunlap, “for seeing Cooke, that though it 
was the depth of winter, and excessively cold, the box office has been 
surrounded from three o’clock in the morning until the time of opening, 
which was ten.” 

From the time of his landing in America his health began to fail, 
and on several occasions he was incapacitated from appearing through 
real indisposition. A constitution of iron alone could have withstood 
such years of debauchery, but it gave way at last. On the 31st of 
July, 1812, while playing Sir Giles Overreach at Boston, he was 
taken for death, but lingered till the following September, when he 
died. He was preparing at the time to return to England, Harris 
having written to him to come back to Covent Garden. “John Bull,” 
says the letter, “is as fond of you as ever, and would be most happy 
to see his favourite again.” We could have no better proof of Cooke’s 
great abilities than such an offer after all his disgraceful escapades. 
There is not in the whole history of the stage a career more pitiable 
than this, not one for the errors of which we can plead so few excuses. 

But not even after the grave closed over him had George Frederick, 
at least in body, ended his eccentric career. I will conclude this 
article with two extraordinary anecdotes of the post mortem period ; 
the first is given on the authority of Dr. Doran, the second on that 
of Mr. Procter (Barry Cornwall in his ‘ Life of Edmund Kean’). 

After his death the doctors not only opened his body to discover 
the cause, but one, Dr. Francis, took possession of his head for 
phrenological purposes, and kept the skull in his surgery. One night 
‘Hamlet’ was performed at the ‘ Park;’ at the last moment the property 
man found he had no skull, and hastened to the doctor’s to borrow 
one. The one lent was Cooke’s. It was returned that night, but 
next evening at a meeting of the Cooper Club, the circumstance being 
known to several there, a desire was expressed to examine the head 
of the great tragedian, which was again produced for the investi- 
gation of Daniel Webster, Henry Wheaton, and other celebrities. 
Anecdote number one. Now for number two. 

Kean was a great admirer of Cooke, and when he was in New York 
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visited his grave. Finding it without a memorial stone, he had the 
body taken up, removed to another place, and,a handsome monument 
placed over it. In the transition from one grave to another he con- 
trived to abstract one of the toe-bones, and this he brought back with 
him to London as a precious relic. Upon his arrival in England 
Elliston and several of the Drury Lane company went as far as Barnet 
to meet him. When he arrived at the hotel where they were, to 
breakfast, he stopped all their greetings with, “ Before you say a word, 
Behold! Fall down and kiss this relic! This is the toe-bone of the 
greatest creature that ever walked the earth—of George Frederick 
Cooke. Come, down with you all and kiss the bone!” Elliston, to 
humour him, dropped upon his knees and kissed the relic, and the 
others followed his example. Arriving home Kean’s first words to his 
wife were, “I have brought Charles a fortune. I have something that 
the directors of the British Museum would give ten thousand pounds 
for; but they shan’t have it. Here it is, the toe-bone of the greatest 
man that ever lived—George Frederick Cooke. Now, observe; I put 
this on the mantel-piece; but let no one dare to touch it. You may 
all look at it—at a distance, but be sure no one presumes to handle 
it.” Here it lay for months an object of pride to the possessor, who 
never failed to point it out to his visitors. But Mrs. Kean, far from 
sharing her husband’s satisfaction, held the relic in disgust. One 
day, resolved to no longer endure its sight, she caught hold of it with 
a piece of paper and threw it over the wall into the next garden. 
That night Kean returned, as was his wont, very inebriated. He 
missed the bone. He stormed, raved, summoned the servants out of 
their beds, and searched every likely and unlikely spot. At last the 
conviction was forced upon him that it was gone. Sinking into a 
chair he exclaimed, with drunken lachrymoseness, “Mary, your son 
has lost a fortune. He was worth £10,000; now he is a beggar !” 
It may be remarked that if Kean contrived to extract a toe-bone, 
how was it that he did not discover the corpse to be headless? Mr. 
Procter, however, youches for the truth of the story, but considers it 
to be doubtful whether the body exhumed was really that of Cooke. 








Sriendship's Iunnortelle. 


[To an old and cherished friend on her sixtieth birth-day. | 


Love gave to thee in youth’s gay hour 
His choicest rose to wear, 

When thou didst bloom, an opening flower, 
As brilliant and as rare. 

But flower of love and beauty’s pride 
Soon had their glittering day ; 

They drooped and faded, side by side, 
Beneath the evening ray. 


A holier flower than those long dead 
My spirit sends to thee, 

Whose leaves no precious odours shed 
But those of memory. 

"Twas not by Flora’s glowing breath 
Nursed in a dewy dell; 

But formed to twine amidst the wreath 
Of Frrenpsuie’s ImmortTELLE! = 


_JouN SHEEHAN. 





Margaret. 


A corripor at the end of one wing of a large rambling house in the 
North of England, a barred window, and a closed door. In the 
passage a fair-haired girl with the light of indescribable pity in her 
dove-like eyes, kneeling upon the boards, and pushing biscuits and 
sweetmeats underneath the ill-fitting door, which disappeared as fast 
as they were placed there, showing that there were human hands to 
seize them on the other side. Within, another girl as young as the 
first—not twenty, certainly—grovelling on the floor like a wild beast, 
with dark dishevelled hair almost hiding the spark of insanity that 
desecrated her glorious eyes, and devouring the precious morsels that 
her visitant placed within her reach with the avidity of a hungry 
child. The room in which she crouched was not comfortless, but had 
evidently been prepared for the reception of such inmates, and the 
carefully guarded window and cushioned walls showed that the 
mansion in which it was situated was occupied by one who made it 
the business of his life to receive such unfortunates into his profes- 
sional care. In plain words, a private lunatic asylum. 

“My poor Leah !” whispered the fair-haired girl outside, “do you 
know that I am here, and that I love you ?” 

The soft clear voice was not unheard, for Leah raised her head for 
a moment, and sat listening, with the dark cloud of tangled hair 
thrown back from the low forehead and deeply-shaded eyebrows. 
But the look of attention passed away almost as rapidly as it had 
come, and in another moment her head was down again on the floor, 
and the softly-set lips, that seemed made only to shape love’s whispers, 
murmured stupidly and hungrily, “ More, more !” 

“T am going now,” said the soft voice again, “ but I will come and 
see you this evening, with the nurse. Do you hear? Do you 
understand ?” 

There was nothing but an inarticulate murmur in reply, though 
she listened in vain; and the fair-haired girl rose with a sigh from 
her kaees, and passed from the desolate corridor into the more habit- 
able and cheerful part of the house in which the physician and his 
family lived, having learned from habit to look lightly on the empty 
human shrines of reason that were sheltered beneath the same roof. 

“ She is so beautiful !” said the girl to herself as she went down the 


staircase. “I hope God does not let her know what she is now, or 
she would die, as I should do.”. 
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“ My dear Margaret,” said her mother, looking up as her eldest 
child entered the room, “I do hope you have not been among the 
patients again ?” 

“TI have only been to see poor Leah,” said Margaret Fenwick in 
the same soft voice which was one of her greatest charms. “I must 
do that, you know, if it makes her less unhappy.” 

“Let the child alone,” said Dr. Fenwick. “She will do herself no 
harm, if she does nobody else any good. But you did not work upon 
Brooket’s feelings to give you the key, I hope, Madge? The door 
was locked, of course ?” 

“T talked to her through the door, that was all,” answered Margaret 
simply. “Papa, do you think she will ever be like other people 
again? It was only last week she was sitting here with us all, and I 
was teaching her to play the accompaniment to my songs!” 

“T know all that,” said the physician, “but she is suffering from 
an acute attack of dementia now. She is very young, and may get 
completely over it, but then she will be always liable to a relapse. A 
sudden trouble would do it at any time.” 

“And she has money too!” sighed Mrs. Fenwick half enviously, 
as if it was a sin that so much good material for happiness should be 
wasted. “Didn’t you say she had money ?” 

“Thirty thousand pounds, I believe,” said her husband dryly, “ but 


I think there are thirty thousand good reasons why nobody should 
envy her.” 


* « * aw * * 


It is five years since Margaret Fenwick knelt at the corridor door, 
whispering soft words of love and sympathy to the unhappy girl 
inside. She is living in London with her mother now, for Dr. 
Fenwick has been dead some time, and the establishment at 
Horewood is broken up. The gentle charm of her loveliness is still in 
its first flower, and, as she lingers over the letter which is in her hand, 
the clear light of happiness is irradiating her brow and laughing back 
from the soft sweet eyes <The words that a man writes to his 
promised wife could be answered in no more fitting way. 


“ My dearest child, eit 
“T have got all the way to Wales safely, and the whole family is 
collected here under the paternal roof. I needn’t say that one thing 
is wanting to me, and that, I hope, wili soon be supplied, for of course 
you will come down and spend Christmas with us. My father and 
mother both want words to express their anxiety to see you, and 

receive you as a daughter. Write and say how soon you can come. 
“We are very quiet’ here, but there are one or two new people in 
the village. A Mrs. Fourier has taken the White House, and her 
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daughter is a regular acquisition. The old lady is not much, but 
Leah Fourier plays and sings divinely, and is unusually good-looking 
into the bargain. The girls are mad about her... . . 

“You can see how hard up I am for anything to tell you, when I 
am forced to write about strangers. I suppose you would get tired of 
it if I were to keep on telling you that I love you, but I have very 
few other ideas in my head just now at any time. Besides, isn’t it 
much pleasanter to tell it with your dear hand in mine? 


“ Your own 
“ Antour ASHTON.” 


“Leah Fourier !” repeated Margaret to herself dreamily, ‘I hope 
she won’t remember me. I wonder whether mad people recollect 
anything that has passed, when they are well? That would be the 
most wretched part of it all!” 


* * * * * * 


Leah Fourier is singing ‘ Si tu savais, and Arthur Ashton is leaning 
over the piano, looking into her magical eyes with an expression— 
well, which would mean a good deal with some men, but which is 
merely"a graceful courtesy, Margaret tries to believe, with Arthur 
Ashton. She has been at Llwyn-y-mawr a fortnight now, and has 
found Leah Fourier almost as constant an inmate of the house as 
herself. But then, as Arthur said, the girls are mad about her; and 
there¥certainly is an enchantment somewhere in her glowing face 
before which few are able to stand. ‘Bien sir, tu m’aimerais!’ she 
sings, and Margaret knows that the words would sound cold and 
passionless from her own lips in comparison. Is it wonderful that 
there should’be a response in Arthur Ashton’s eyes ? 

The song"is’ended, and Margaret Fenwick’s fiancé strolls after the 
singer’ into the conservatory. 

“Tf I were you, Margaret, I should go after them, really,” says 
Arthur’s eldest sister, half laughing. “ Leah would flirt’ with the foot- 
man, I believe, if there was nobody else in the way. It was just the 
same when poor Charlie was at home.” 

Margaret tries to smile, and to keep her wistful eyes turned away 
from the conservatory door, but she cannot help speculating a little 
as to the’ difference between “poor Charlie” and his brother. As to 
Leah herself, she can hardly form a calm rational opinion, so different 
is this Leah from the girl with the wild eyes, whose poor uncertain 
fingers she had helped to find their old familiar places on the piano at 
Horewood five years ago. She feels rather than knows that the past 
is not all a blank in Miss Fourier’s brain, but no word of recognition 
has passed between the girls, and it is plain at any rate that nothing 
of that dreadful episode in Leah’s life is suspected_by the Ashtons. 
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To Margaret herself, as she looks on the other's proud imperious 
beauty, it seems as if her remembrance could be nothing but a dream ; 
and yet it is almost a pain to her to think that so much of her pity 
in those bygone days was wasted. 

Ten minutes—a quarter of an hour, goes slowly by, and Leah 
saunters back into the drawing-room, with a spray of maidenhair in 
her hands, and the passion of her song still half-slumbering in those 
deep mysterious eyes. ‘“ Mr. Ashton is going to be kind enough to 
see me home,” she remarks generally for everybody’s information, and 
Margaret feels the same sudden chill that had come to her the night 
before for the first time, when her lover had undertaken the same 
surely unnecessary duty. It is almost a relief to her to remember 
that this is her last evening with the Ashtons, and that next day 
Arthur is to take her back to London. Leah Fourier may take all the 
footmen in Wales into the conservatory with her then, if she chooses. 

Nevertheless the chill comes back to her heart more unmistakably 
than ever next night, for Leah Fourier, and the conservatory, and 
Arthur Ashton are all left behind. He found that he could take 
another week’s holiday, he told her, and she could not be selfish enough 
to propose that he should spend two days in travelling, merely for the 
sake of taking her home. So their good-bye was said at the little 
Welsh railway station, but something fell out of his pocket as he was 
taking her ticket, and she could not help seeing that it was a bit of 
maidenhair fern. It was a pity that it should be crushed under a 
stranger’s foot before he could recover it—but then there was more in 
the conservatory ! 

Four, five days without a letter, during which time the chill never 
leaves her heart, and then there comes what she has been looking for, 
He asks her, if she is good enough, unselfish enough, to forgive him ; 
and adds, of course, that he can never forgive himself. Margaret 
knows now what answer he made to Leah’s song, and wonders if there 
is anything left for her in the world, or if it is all made up of such 
questions and such replies. Then she remembers that her father had 
said that there were thirty thousand reasons why no one should envy 
Leah Fourier. 

Well, Leah is his, body and soul, reasons and all, if he chooses to 
take her; and Margaret wonders whether the first will make up to 
him for all the others. Would he choose, if he knew of the corridor 
at Horewood, and had seen the lips he loved cloying themselves with 
sweetmeats that soft compassionate hands thrust by stealth within 
their reach? She puts away the thought from her with a shudder, 
calling upon God not to tempt her to come between him and his 
happiness. If it can all be hidden from him, it would be a sin in her, 
of all women in the world, to say a word which might dash the cup 
from his lips. She would drink her own cup instead, and try to 
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sweeten it by the thought that the man she loved was happy with 
the girl for whom she had once felt so divine a pity. 

The months go quickly enough by, now that Margaret no longer 
counts how many there are between the seed and the blossom of her 
happiness, and she knows that Arthur Ashton must have brought 
his bride back with him by this time to his London home. Does she 
sing ‘Si tu savais’ to him now, Margaret wonders, or.does each 
know the depth and intensity of the other’s love by heart. and find 
it sufficient ? Margaret shudders as she remembers that there is stil] 
a secret hidden from Arthur Ashton in Leah’s mysterious eyes—a 





. secret which she alone can read, and would give half her life to be 


able to forget. Would it ever happen that he should come to her and 
curse her for having hidden it from him, to revenge herself? 

That she is revenged, God knows how unwillingly, Margaret sees 
the first time she holds Arthur Ashton’s hand in hers again. He 
has written to ask her if he may come to her and satisfy himself of 
her forgiveness, and her love is dead enough in her heart for her to 
be able to tell him “yes.” She has even ceased to wonder at the 
dreariness of her own life, and is vaguely conscious, as he takes her 
hand, of the same great pity for him and the woman who had sup- 
planted her, that filled her heart as she went down the staircase at 
Horewood, leaving the cold corridor and the locked door behind her. 

“You have found out how little I was worth your regret?” he 
says, forcing an uneasy laugh, as he sees that the old quiver he re 
members in her lips is there no longer. 

“No, not that,” answers Margaret simply, “but it is quite true 
that I regret nothing; nothing at least that—” She stops, knowing 
that it is too late to tell him now what she does regret, and what she 
tries to persuade herself she is mistaken in regretting. ‘‘ You must 
be very happy—you are happy, are you not?” she asks anxiously. 

“ How long do you expect a bridegroom’s happiness to last?” he 
asks in reply, with an affectation of levity that tells Margaret she has 
been sacrificed in vain. “ Leah has been talking of coming to see you 
for the last month, do you know ?” 

“She is very beautiful,” said Margaret irrelevantly. “Is she quite 
well ?” 

“ Well? of course she is,” he answers in not"quite so even a voice. 
“‘ Why should she not be well ?” ‘ 

Margaret’s heart turns sick with the horrible apprehension that he 
has already learnt to suspect a reason why. ‘I only meant that I 
should be very glad to see her,” she answers in what she strives to 
make her natural voice. “ Will you tell her so from me ?” 

“You knew her before that time you came to stay with us, did 
you not?” he asks, looking at her with a keen inquiring glance. 
“Why did you never tell me of that ?” 
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“Yes; that is, I met her years ago,” answers Margaret, hesitating. 
“J did not think she remembered me; but I knew her again as 
soon as I saw her.” 

Did you ever quarrel?” the bridegroom asks, a little puzzled by 
her manner. 

“OQ no,” replies Margaret with a shudder, thinking of the crouching 
figure and the greedy clutching hands that she had stolen up the 
long corridor to soothe into content. “But she was always a strange 
girl; and I never understood her quite,” she adds rather lamely. 

“Yes—strange—that is the word, is it not?” he says eagerly. 
“She is nervous and depressed sometimes, you know, but that is 
nothing. She used to be that—that is what you mean, is it not ?” 

It goes to Margaret’s heart to see the wistful look with which he 
waits for her answer, striving to put away from his thoughts the 
awful fear which she knows has already overshadowed his life. 

“T think she was always nervous,” she answers, wishing that she 
dared say something to comfort him, if she could do so without a lie. 
“ But of course, now that she is happy, there is nothing to be anxious 
about in that.” 

She does not offer to visit the bride herself, knowing what the sight 
of her must recall to Leah’s mind, and not in truth believing that her 
presence would be welcome, whatever Mrs. Ashton might say to her 
husband of her wish to see Margaret Fenwick again. 

“Tell her how glad I shall be, if she likes to come,” she says 
earnestly when Arthur Ashton takes her hand in his again to say 
good-bye. 

“Yes, I will tell her,’’ he answers, but all the unreal cheerfulness 
has died out from his voice. “It will do her good to have a friend 
like you—some woman to whom she can talk.” 

Margaret does not answer, for the tears are filling her eyes; but it 
needs no words to tell Arthur Ashton that the heart he has thrown 
away is large enough for what he asks of it. 

The months go by, but Leah Ashton still only talks of coming to 
see the girl whose place in life she has taken from her; so that 
Christmas comes round again without Margaret having seen her rival, 
since the evening on which Leah came out of the conservatory, with 
the spray of maidenhair in her hand. There is a reason why Mrs. 
Ashton should stay inher own house now, and Margaret is not 
surprised to see in the paper one day that Arthur Ashton has another 
cause for being “very happy.” She has almost persuaded herself 
that he may be so by this time, and writes to tell him of her 
hope, with her dear love to his wife. She did not think that such 
a letter required jimmediate acknowledgment, and opens his reply 


a little anxiously, hearing that it has been brought by a special 
messenger. 
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“Come, if you can, at once—she is asking for you. Ged have 
mercy upon me! A. A.” 

He is waiting for her at the door as she drives up and even in; 
the gas-light she can see upon his brow an awful dread that his 
prayer will not be heard. 

“ You are not afraid to see her ?” 

Margaret puts her hand in his by way of reply, and her very touch 
seems to give him courage. ‘ 

“She is not quite herself, you know—not sensible, I mean—but 
the doctors say that is common. And your name has been on her 
lips all day. She will be calmer when she sees you, will she not?” 

“Yes, yes,” says Margaret, choking back her tears. “Only take 
me to her at once.” 

She kneels by the bedside, disregarding the presence of the doctor 
and nurse, and her soft arm steals lovingly round Leah’s neck, as in 
the old days. 

“Dear Leah, I am here,” she whispers. 

The heavy lids open, and the dark mystery of the wonderful eyes, 
blurred and scorched with the lurid fire that Margaret remembers so 
well, is turned full upon her. 

“Don’t go away,” Leah whispers in a hoarse exhausted voice. 
‘They are shutting me up alone again.” 

Her husband is standing at the foot of the bed with horror-stricken 
wondering face, but she has no eyes for him. 

“Tt is so dark and miserable, Margaret, but I will be quiet if you 
stay. Make them let you stay, do you hear?” 

The weak voice rises almost to a scream, and Margaret tries in 
vain to soothe it. ; 

“Yes, dear Leah, I am Margaret. Dear Leah, you know that 
Tlove you! Oh, my poor darling, you know that I love you!” 

The surgeon, who is standing opposite Margaret, shakes his head 
solemnly as she raises her eyes to meet his, and the shadow of death 
begins already to steal over the room. Even the lips are chill and 
pallid as Margaret touches them with her own, and the feverish grasp 
of the poor weak hand dies into impotence in her warm fingers. The 
dark tangled hair falls over the shapely brow and thick curved eye- 
brows just as it used to do, and Margaret does not know, until she is 
told, that it is veiling the face of the dead. And there is no need for 
her to pity Leah Ashton any more. 


J. F. 














Pera. 


Pera is the “ Frank,” or, as some would say, the Christian suburb of 
Constantinople. The name is derived from a Greek word signifying 
“beyond,” as it is beyond and opposite to the city of Constantine, 
now more especially known as Stamboul. Pera is built on the steep 
slopes of a little promontory which separates the Golden Horn from 
the Bosphorus, and, extending also for a considerable distance along 
the sharp ridge of the hill, it commands on all sides exquisite views 
of the surrounding country. The winter residences, called here the 
“palaces,” of the Christian embassies, are situated on or near the 
main thoroughfare, the “ Grande Rue,” or High Street, and the suburb 
contains many handsome and luxurious houses belonging to Greek, 
Armenian, and foreign families, besides shops of all nationalities well 
stocked with merchandise imported from the West. 

Pera, with the business quarter of Galata at the foot of the hill, is 
the most polyglot town in Europe: here each of the different foreign 
communities lives its own life, administers its own justice, works its 
own postal system, circulates its native coin, maintains its national 
churches, has houses, furniture, and servants, as if still living in the 
father-land, and although beyond the limit of the diplomatic circle, 
there is little social intercourse amongst the groups by which the 
nationalities of Europe are represented; the shops stand in goodly 
rank and file along the narrow “Grande Rue,” which is almost the 
only line of street between Galata and the upper portion of the 
“Frank” town, and it is undeniable that there exist here greater 
facilities for procuring articles of foreign (i.e. un-English) manufacture 
than in any of the great capitals of civilization. English, French, 
Italian, German, Swiss, and Greek display the goods for which their 
respective countries are most renowned, while three wonderful bazaars 
seem to offer to the public a little of everything that can benefit the 
human race. Then there are the churches and chapels of all denomi- 
nations, which have their entrance on or near the principal street ; 
and, while the air resounds with the bells calling Christian people to 
their places of worship, it is hard indeed to believe in the Moslem 
“fanaticism ” which is such a favourite rallying cry of the Opposition 
orators of the day, who, had they a true knowledge of the people 
about whom they discourse so freely and so ignorantly, might realise, 
with considerable astonishment, the fact that in no country of Europe, 
England and France excepted, is religious liberty for Christians of 
all denominations so freely and completely given as in Turkey, the 
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Sultan or the government giving the ground for most of the churches 
and charitable buildings, admitting, entirely free of custom-house 
dues, all goods imported for the use of the Christian missions, and 
protecting, and as far as possible keeping order amongst so-called 
religious processions, that too often afford, by their violent and inde- 
corous behaviour, a humiliating contrast tofthe sober and quiet 
demeanour of their Turkish guards. 

It is not, however, the Pera of the diplomatic or controversial 
world that interests us at present, but the polyglot city, its street 
merchants and street cries in many languages, and the trivial incidents 
of its daily life, which give so peculiar a character to the aspect of 
the place. 

Almost the whole of the itinerant commerce of Constantinople is 
carried on by peasants from the provinces and the tributary states, 
who come up to the capital to seek their fortunes, remaining for 
various periods ranging from several months to as many years, according 
to the distance and difficulties of transit from their native villages, 
where they have left their wives and families. They revisit their 
homes from time to time, then return to their labours, until, having 
amassed a sufficient sum on which to retire, they settle down in the 
“ Memleket” (the native place), to cultivate the ground, and end their 
days amongst their own people. 

These street merchants and labourers are estimated at between 
60,000 and 70,000, of whom a small proportion only are genuine 
Turks, the greater number being Armenians ; the last, a sober, honest, 
and industrious body of men, are the “ hammals,” or street porters, 
who are also employed as the guardians of banks, counting-houses, and 
shops, besides which they take service willingly as household drudges 
in their leisure hours. Other Armenians are the “sakas,” or water- 
carriers, and in both capacities they are members of an organized 
society, under the direction of a chief of their own appointing. Itis 
amongst these “ hammals” that the descendants of the ancient kings 
of Armenia may principally be traced, and the name of many a humble 
individual staggering under his load, or counting the coppers gained 
by his hard day’s toil, is high-sounding enough to suit the most exalted 
destiny: Tighranes and Argashenz (Artaxerxes), it may be, carry 
between them the portmanteau, or sedan-chair which is their joint 
property; Tiridates, Balthazar, and Arisdaghez are bringing water to 
your cistern, while Mithridates stands by with a leathern hump upon 
his shoulders, ready for the first load that may offer. 

The Albanians are also numerous ; they are the sellers of “ Mohalibé,” 
*Khalwah ” (sesame seed and honey), “salep,” and of a sort of fer- 
mented acid drink, much favoured by the Turks. The “bakals” 
(grocers) and the makers of stove pipes and of iron work in general, 
come from Kaiseriah (Czesarea in Asia Minor), while Maitos opposite 
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the Dardanelles and other places in Roumelia send us carpenters, and 
Yanina and Salonica, masons. 

The wood-cutters are mostly Turks, from the neighbourhood of 
Trebizond and the interior of Anatolia, and it is also the Turks who 
manufacture and sell the sweetmeats so attractive to the public of all 
ages. Greeks and Bulgarians arrive from the barren slopes of the 
Pindus mountains to pass a season in selling fruits and vegetables, 
and many engage as milkmen, and as journeyman gardeners, carrying 
about plants and flowers, out of which they make a lucrative trade. 

The Persians are the principal donkey-drivers of the capital ; they 
and their patient little beasts form an important element in the 
moving panorama of the street scenes, as, in default of sufficient roads 
and proper vehicles, it is the fate of the little donkeys to stumble 
along, encased in monstrous planks, or bearing their heavy panniers 
loaded with brick and stone. The Kurds work as hammals of an 
inferior degree ; they are much employed about the quays and custom- 
house in unloading vessels, and are supposed in a general way to be 
devoted to coal, while the Montenegrins and Croats flourish spade and 
pickaxe, in companies and under the orders of a chieftain, to whom 
they pay feudal obedience. 

There is in Pera an unpretending stone house on the sharp slope of 
the hill looking towards the Sea of Marmora, and under the shadow 
of the rough height which is crowned by a government school ; it 
stands away from the neighbouring street, but an irregular pathway, 
a kind of short cut towards the upper end of Pera, passes before the 
door. People remark that it is a very “quiet” corner; it is in fact so 
quiet, so out of the way, that all the noises which strive in vain to 
obtain a hearing in the crowded and bustling “Grande Rue,” take 
refuge here, and unaided imagination would fail to realize the cries, 
the shouts, the barks, the growls, the laughter and the lamentation, 
which find expansion and relief in this our “ very quiet corner ”—to 
gain some idea of the polyglot sounds, the fantastic and picturesque 
groups, the comedy of life in short, that passes across the stage of 
this little open-air theatre between sunrise andsunset. Let us take a 
day—at hazard—and note the different scenes, which the revolving 
hours bring forward. 

It is spring time, about six o’clock in the morning; already in the 
grey dawn, the first faint murmurs of awakening town life have 
breathed in the mournful sounding cry of the Bulgarian milkmen, 
coming slowly in from the surrounding villages with great cans, 
jogging along on horses or mules; they are the pioneers of the almost 
countless street sellers of the city. The voice of the ‘‘soutdji” dies 
in the distance, as a flock of Maltese goats run jingling by on its way 
to some pasturage on the outskirts of Pera; then a bright merry call 
wakes up the neighbourhood—* Frangiola !” “ frangiola !” “ frangio- 
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ladji—i!” It is the itinerant vendor of rolls, who has his customers 
among the small houses round about. Thequarter rubs its eyes, 
gives itself a shake, and is wide awake and on the move, for by this 
time men and beasts of burden, street sellers and building materials, 
begin their customary progress around the hill of Galata Serai. 

In Pera, everything can be procured at the street door, from the 
most necessary elements of daily food, to the most needless articles of 
fashion ; these last, perhaps, rather out of date and behind the times, 
but none the less highly appreciated by the simple neighbours of our 
“quiet corner.” There are sounds of active bargaining going on 
below. On the door-step, a large basket, decked all round its border 
with bunches of poppies and elder-flower, takes up the entire space ; 
it is a charming little bit of the fresh country, very tastefully arranged 
with beds of bright green foliage—but the contents of the basket, 
although equally suggestive of fields and gardens, lacks the charm 
and the grace of the floral bordering; it is—snails! fine, fat, juicy 
snails, briskly alive! They overflow their boundaries, and some are 
making a stately progress, with horns erect, over the stone entrance- 
step; they are picked up by the Greek servant, upon which they 
retire promptly into their native seclusion. But this modesty will not 
save them, for they must form part of a Greek Lenten dish, much 
esteemed by that ancient people, almost as much so, indeed, as the 
cuttle-fish, which they eat in great quantities during the same season ; 
and the worthy man who intends a treat of the last-named delicacy 
for the family supper, does not shrink from carrying home the loath- 
some creature, suspended by a string, with all its livid-looking 
tentacles flapping, as he walks along, reflecting on the rich flavour 
of the “ink” sauce with which it is to be dressed. The bag of dark- 
coloured fluid which is found in the body of the cuttle-fish, and called 
by the natives “ink,” is the sepia well-known to the artistic and 
commercial world. 

What is that old man calling for sale? “Lambs!” says he in 
Turkish, “little lambs!” “ home-raised, tender, milk-drinking lambs!” 
The basket on his back displays only green stuff; green balls of some 
sort ornament the rim. They are artichokes, young artichokes, cut 
probably in the market gardens, which fill a great part of the moat 
beneath the ancient walls of Constantinople, and the merit of being 
home-grown, which is insisted upon by all the vendors of spring 
produce, may be explained by the fact that the greater proportion of 
the early fruit and vegetables is supplied from Broussa, Smyrna, the 
Greek Islands, and even from Egypt, where they come in much earlier 
than in this cooler climate, but being gathered too soon and badly 
packed, they arrive faded and flavourless, very inferior, indeed, in 
quality to those that are truly “home-grown.” What is there in the 
undeveloped artichoke, to evoke poetic fancies? In Paris they are 
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offered by the mysterious cry of “la tendresse et la verdurette !” 
—here they are “sucking lambs!” We ,cannot pause to solve the 
question, for the man has wandered away with his little green 
“lambs,” and it is again a gardener who follows him down the path; 
he holds beneath his arm a large bundle of green weeds, telling the 
public that “ Birds do not alight upon it!” “ Birds do not alight upon 
it!” So be it! but how does this ornithological fact interest us? 
The honest man is offering some wild asparagus, and the descriptive 
name of the plant is the Turkish suggestion of the feathery lightness 
of the green sprays. 

After poesy comes the prosaic fact of a hideous burden, borne by 
a miserable and much enduring horse, whose load is hidden by a 
ghastly blood-stained cloth; it is the itinerant butcher’s stall, with a 
stock of goat’s flesh and Caramanian mutton of inferior quality ; 
sloping planks on either side form both the shop front and the block, 
on which the uninviting viands are cut up. There are butchers’ shops 
in Pera which furnish the tables of the better classes with excellent 
meat, the beef coming principally from Odessa, but the wandering 
meatman is the purveyor of humble households, who patronize also 
the trade of another individual somewhat in the same line of business, 
the “djighirdji,” or dealer in liver and lights. He comes forward 
balancing a long pole duly garnished with dangling hearts and pallid 
lungs. , The street dogs sympathize keenly with the national taste, 
and a pack of the yellow dusty creatures follow the fascinating garland 
licking their lips in eager anticipation, but not, as yet, daring to 
advance to the assault: perhaps the man will stop at that piece of 
open ground, and share the treat amongst them, as animals are 
frequently fed in this way through the bequest of pious Musulmans ; 
_ but no, he is moving onward. The stir in the canine kingdom has 
aroused Marco, the patriarch of the tribe, a tawny brute, whose rough 
old body shews the scars of many a hard encounter,—they call him 
the “ king of the quarter,” and few in dogdom venture to resist his 
will; he rises and shakes himself, then moves forward with a sublime 
indifference to learn the cause of the commotion. “ Ah, ah! those 
dangling bits look good!” he mounts a little hillock for nearer in- 
spection, and a drop of blood ‘falls on his nose. It is too much! 
He forgets himself and the dignity of his position, springs upwards 
and tears away a large sheep’s heart, upon which, in one wild moment 
of combined attack, the whole of the long pole is stripped. The man 
turns gently round; his merchandise has vanished, and, without a 
word, he calmly retraces his steps: it is his “ kismet !” 

In the meantime our dogs enjoy their feast, gazed at with hungry 
envy by the members of a neighbouring tribe gathered near their 
boundary-line, for the invisible frontier which separates the various 
states of the wild-dog kingdom is as clearly defined and as strictly 
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guarded as if laid down by commissioners and international law. 
Many a tough and hard-fought battle takes place at the entrance of a 
street within a stone’s throw; it is the recognized limit of another 
band or family, and woe to the grown-up dog who, tempted by the 
allurements of the rubbish thrown out in readiness for the morning 
dust-cart, shall venture to creep quietly towards an enticing bone: the 
clamour which instantly echoes through the neighbourhood warns 
the intruder; he retreats within the limit of his own domain, then 
turns to defy the enemy, strongly supported by his tribe, and 
bleeding, limping forms retire after a few minutes of fierce and 
desperate encounter. A young puppy, if very small and ignorant, is 
permitted to stray across the boundaries unscathed ; he is sniffed at 
then with supreme contempt, ignored, but a grown dog is expected 
to know and to obey the unflinching laws and regulations of dogdom. 

“Tam! tam! tam!” the sound of a native drum comes from the 
narrow alley beside the house ; the dogs burst into a chorus of defiance 
in howls and cries and smothered growls; the noise is deafening ; our 
little Maltese throws itself against the window with a shriek of 
impotent fury: no need for inquiry; we know that a wandering 
bear has paused on its weary round, to rest and exhibit in the “ quiet 
corner.” Yes! there he is, held at the end of a long chain by his 
owner, an Asiatic peasant. The two have travelled from the gorges 
and forests of Mount Ida in Bithynia, and it is hard to say which of 
the combatants presents the wildest appearance when they begin to 
struggle together for the gratification of an admiring circle of idlers, 
principally composed of Greek maid-servaats, whose heads are dressed 
in tumbled muslin, trailing down the back over a cascade of uncombed 
hair, while their feet are shod in heelless slippers. Some “ bacalikis” 
also have joined the group, grocers’ boys on their way to collect 
orders: they pause to share in the excitement, and to watch for the 
glorious opportunity for a sly pinch or a wrench of the tail cf the 
furry monster as he lumbers heavily about; but the little crowd 
dissolves as if by magic when the poor peasant holds out his shabby 
tambourine for halfpence. What a study for a painter, this bronzed 
visage of the Asiatic mountaineer, with his dark eyes glowing through 
a forest of ebony locks escaping from a tattered turban ; his teeth 
gleam like pearls in a copper setting as he catches a lump of bread, 
which he faithfully shares with the hairy comrade who sits beside 
him, panting, weary, and very limp. 

An elderly Turk next appears upon the scene; he carries on his 
head a large tray with a raised back, and, under one arm a three- 
legged wooden stand, which he presently sets up with the tray upon 
it: this is a “schekerdji,” or “sweetstuff” man, and the bright many- 
coloured display consists of sugared-almonds, lemon-drops, rahai- 
lakoum, sweet mastic, preserved apricots, and every variety of native- 
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made bon-bon, all tastefully arranged, and preserved from flies, by 
means of a large pliable whisk that waves like a plume of feathers at 
the head of the board. 

Another collection of sweet temptations much carried about, is of 
the “ stick-jaw” description: the black, brown, red, white, and yellow 
substances are disposed on a flat metal dish divided into compartments 
radiating from the centre, where there is a revolving stick which the 
appreciative twirl round, and the dealer, with an iron skewer that 
serves for all, scoops out a halfpenny or a farthing lick from the 
sweet at which the point may stop. But these dealers are generally 
Persians : our Osmanli is of a superior order, and he gravely waits the 
approach of customers; they quickly gather round, amongst them 
two little Turkish girls under the charge of an old man in a cotton 
dressing gown and large white turban. The little maidens are on 
their way to the day school of the quarter, for their gold-embroidered 
school bags are slung over their shoulders, but they stop soberly at 
sight of the “scheker,” and enter upon a serious bargain on the 
subject of candy, exacting with much show of experience, the largest 
lumps obtainable for ten paras ; they are, however, slightly distracted 
during the negotiations by the rival charms of the “ mohalibé ” which 
an Albanian is dispensing at a neighbouring house door. “ Mohalibé ” 
is a sort of cold jelly composed of ground rice and milk ; it is served 
in saucers, powdered with sugar and sprinkled with rose-water: in 
the proper season a lump of clotted cream, called caimak, is added. 
There is nothing prettier and more tempting than the mohalibé trays, 
when the white jelly is covered with a clean wet cloth and surrounded 
with gaily-coloured and gilded saucers, while a richer display of 
ornamental porcelain rises in tiers at the back. Then there are the 
slim metal arrow-shaped spoons, and the oriental-looking flask of rose- 
water with its slender neck. The costume of the “mohalibédji” 
completes the picture; he wears the broad Albanian fez with a pon- 
derous dark blue tassel, and a large stripéd cloth is bound round him 
like an apron. 

While the little girls are consuming their sweets, the turbaned 
guardian, like a true old Turk, fond of an easy life, and especially 
gentle and indulgent towards children, has patiently subsided on to 
his heels, and is sipping black coffee, provided by a wandering “cafedji” 
who has set up a little brazier of lighted charcoal on the open ground 
in hopes of custom from a band of workmen employed in levelling a 
part of it. Not far off a barber is in full work, all the labourers 
seeming suddenly impressed with the necessity of having their heads 
shaved, much to the inconvenience of the numerous passers-by, as the 
barber is operating on the edge of the pathway. But no one thinks of 
police supervision or street order in this out of the way “quiet corner,’ 
80 every one does just as he likes, and the hungry are consuming 
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masses of greasy pillaw, green lettuces and raw onions all round and 
about. 

“Ya! moubirek!” (“Oh ye merciful!”) cries a voice in rather a 
supplicating tone, “nine lemons remain to me! Only nine lemons!” 
The owner of the voice has sold the greater part of his stock-in-trade, 
and invokes the pity of the public to clear out his basket. “My 
soul! my lamb!”—to an idler who is gazing vacantly upon him— 
“only nine lemons!” Does he dispose of his fruit? We cannot say, 
for the streets are by this time full of life and movement, and the place 
of the lemon merchant is now occupied by a Bulgarian carrying 
a large crate filled with live poultry. The poor birds mingle their 
lamentations with the piteous cries of a bunch of fowls which he holds 
in his right hand, tied together by the claws, and head downwards, 
and with the screams of terror from a fine goose, in an equally painful 
situation on the left. “Callo la—thi!” calls out the Greek oil- 
man, with a prolonged and unctuous intonation. “Callo Ksithi!” 
cries, in a sharp incisive tone, another individual, who drags behind 
him a little donkey, laden with small barrels of vinegar. “O— 
djak—dji—i!” ‘This last announcement, majestic and impressive, 
proceeds from a being of gigantic height, black from head to foot, 
who bears as a sceptre, a vast bundle of dishevelled brooms; his 
aspect is formidable, but he is only the chimney-sweep of the quarter, 
a mild and perfectly harmless creature. 

Presently there labour along the pathway two heavy sacks of 
charcoal ; some one is beneath them, as is proved by the stifled call 
of “ Kumir var!” (“There is charcoal”), the two-legged beast of 
burden stating the fact, without strength or energy left to press it 
further on the public notice. 

Twelve o'clock, one of the hours of Musulman prayer. The call of 
the “Muezzin” is heard from every minaret of the hillside and of 
the valley beyond, which is a Turkish quarter of the town, and some 
amongst the labourers respond to the call, leaving work to rub their 
hands and feet with earth in default of water, according to the in- 
junctions of the Koran. There is a little hillock covered with fresh 
blades of grass and tangled wild flowers; it stands back from the 
pathway, and a poor workman chooses the spot in order to perform 
there his “namaz” without interruption; he has no prayer carpet; 
he simply turns towards Mecca and begins his devotions. Every 
change of attitude in the Musulman prayer has a special meaning, 
being accompanied by pious phrases and ejaculations; it may there- 
fore be interesting to note his movements, although the murmured 
words are, of course, quite inaudible. He stands at first upright, 
with his arms hanging down, his bare feet a little apart; next, the 
hands are raised, open, on each side of the face, the thumbs touching 
the lobe of the ear; this is the introduction. The worshipper begins 
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the prayers by placing his hands together, the right uppermost ; 
then bows low from the waist, his hands slightly spread upon his 
knees ; then raises himself for a moment and afterwards kneels down, 
and, with his hands on the ground before him, touches it with his 
nose and forehead ; without rising, he then sinks backwards—this 
bowing is performed twice—after which he rises in one movement 
(the feet still remaining on the same spot), and stands again, the right 
hand clasping the left, and all the previous attitudes are repeated 
four or five times. At one period of the devotions, the worshipper 
sitting back turns his head first over the right shoulder, then the 
left, with murmured salutations, supposed to be addressed to the good 
and evil angels of his destiny; finally, he stands, holding his hands 
before his face as if reading, then gently strokes face and beard, and 
the “namaz” is completed ; the poor man slips on his worn old shoes, 
and sitting down begins tranquilly to eat his dinner, a large lump of 
coarse dry bread. 

While watching the flowery hillock with its humble devotee, we 
have been for some time aware of a heavy tramping sound, audible 
above the noises of the street; an irregular procession of Armenian 
water-carriers is slowly making its way upwards, recalling a subject 
which in the summer season weighs heavily on the minds of the 
inhabitants of Pera; a problem as difficult of solution as the dreaded 
“Eastern question ”—it is the question of the water supply. These 
Armenians are the authorized “sakas ;” they climb the stairs, each 
bearing slung across the shoulders a sort of leathern box, narrowing 
towards one end, from which a flap of leather, when raised, lets out 
between two and three gallons of yellow turbid water; in the dry 
season even this can hardly be obtained, although the price charged 
is very high. As each summer comes round the terrible insufficiency 
of the supply to the needs of the overgrown suburb, is the leading 
topic of the moment ; projects and plans without number are brought 
forward, talked over and abandoned, leaving us at length, as before, 
to the tyranny of the “sakas,” the bitter enemies of the Kurds and 
Persians, who strive to meet the wants and to gain a scanty pittance 
by the aid of their water-jars and little barrels, filled drop by drop at 
the half-dry fountains. The independent housekeeper, defying the 
“gakas,” will assert the right to purchase of the Kurds or of any who 
may offer water for sale, and the bare-legged Armenians leave you 
with a haughty disdain; but the irregular supply failing, perhaps, 
you entreat them to return. No, the fountain of the quarter is shut, 
they say, they can attend to regular customers only. There are in- 
dications of a change in the weather, and the cistern beneath the 
house will be partly filled; but at the first symptoms of such relief 
from the pitying rain, the irresistible string of the leather “courbas” 
once more appears on the scene; deaf to all prohibition, they carry 
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the kitchen by assault ; they fill, they inundate everything, and leave 
no room for collecting a poor little pint of the precious element 
without expense. 

The Jews take here, as everywhere, a prominent part in all street 
commerce: here is one of the “ Yahoudys” (men of Judea) bending 
under a heavy bale; while he waves the “aretime” or rod for measuring 
his unbleached calico, which he calls vigorously, as he goes, “ Améri- 
canico,” his comrade passes lightly along with boxes filled with what the 
French call “mercerie,” or, it may be, a glass tray filled with tawdry 
trinkets, suspended in front of him. Next, there is a Maltese dealer 
in straw hats and sponges; he has an impudent jaunty look, and 
wears his hat very much on one side, while the two men who follow 
shortly afterwards form the most striking contrast that can be 
imagined: two turbaned natives of Morocco, grave and quiet; they 
have no need to proclaim the contents of their bundles; it is well 
known to consist of fezzes and brilliant stuffs for scarves and waist- 
bands, and that the bags thrown over the shoulder of that slim 
Persian, who comes next across our little scene, are full of gaily 
painted boxes, which can be bought at a very low price, but are rarely 
to be found without scratch or damage, owing to the long and difficult 
land journey through which they have been jolted. 

Scraping, groaning, shrieking sounds, the agonized cries of unoiled 
wheels, endeavouring to drag forward a lumbering buffalo-cart ; it is 
the removal of a neighbouring Armenian family that is flitting early 
to the Islands or to Belgrade. The “araba” upholds a veritable 
mountain of mattresses and cushions, together with enormous sacks 
made of camel’s hair, into which all the smaller articles are collected. 
The heap is crowned by a few straw chairs, and an invalid table or 
two. The start is at length accomplished, but, after a few yards, the 
ground rises a little, and the buffaloes, in spite of the utmost exertion 
of their dogged strength, stop short, amidst a tempest of blows and 
cries; spectators gather round, most of them with the benevolent 
offer of advice; one or two put shoulder to the wheel, and again the 
araba is under weigh, surging ominously from side to side. 

Sharp cries now pierce the murmurs of the streets, a woman’s shrieks; 
they ring through the neighbourhood. These cease, and the low 
sound of a religious chant swells up gradually from the narrow lane; 
it becomes sharp and nasal as the procession, turning into the road- 
way, proceeds in the direction of the Greek church: it is a funeral, 
and, according to the custom of this communion, the poor body, alive 
perhaps the day before, is carried, dressed as for a festival and the face 
uncovered. It is a sad, and often a revolting spectacle, these corpses, 
searcely cold, decked out in gaudy colours, shod and gloved, and 
bedizened with artificial flowers; the little children look like waxen 
angels, but the disfigured countenances of those who have succumbed 
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to long and painful illness should be, at least, veiled; this is only 
done in cases of smallpox and other alarming epidemics. Not long 
since, the well-known funeral cries were heard: a woman, a near 
neighbour, was being borne from her cottage for interment; she was 
clothed in the dress which she had been seen to wear on the previous 
day in perfect health, but instead of the pale hue of death, a glow 
was on her features, the forehead even was flushed. The miserable 
creature had been strangled the evening before by her only son. 
They buried her, and some sort of inquiry was made by the police; 
but it was conducted with such astounding apathy and negligence, 
that the murderer was able to return to the desecrated home to seek 
his property and then depart. “It can’t be helped,” observes a 
Greek servant, shrugging his shoulders ; “ it is all finished now.” 

The shadows are by this time beginning to lengthen, and the 
unconscious actors of our imaginary stage have greatly altered in 
style and character ; the street merchants have almost disappeared ; 
the beautiful flock of silky Maltese goats, brought back from their 
morning’s round, are feeding on the rough hillocks, under the care of 
the goatherd, who is stretched fast asleep upon his back amongst the 
grasses. Perote ladies drag their dresses through the dust, as they 
proceed, armed with the seductions of their Parisian toilettes, and 
followed by a servant, to accomplish their daily task of visits; and 
as the first grey tints of evening gather over the picture, a straggling, 
but scarcely interrupted stream of men winds slowly up the hill—the 
merchants and their clerks from the counting-houses and stores of 
Galata, returning to their homes in the higher and more healthy 
neighbourhoods; many of these ride, and the bare-footed, panting 
“suredji,” or horse-boy, can scarcely keep pace with his steed though 
he hold on with all his might by the horse's tail. 

The report of a cannon announces the close of the day—twelve 
o’clock, Turkish time—and at the same moment throughout the city 
thousands of watches are consulted and regulated ; after which every 
one dines, and Pera becomes silent, with the exception of the main 
street, along which a restless throng of pedestrians, carriages and 
sedan-chairs, press towards the theatres or to the balls and receptions 
of the various embassies. In the quiet quarters of the town, excepting 
an occasional furious outbreak amongst the dogs, few sounds disturb 
the stillness of the evening hours. There is one cry, however, which 
beginning late, echoes at intervals, and with various degrees of strength 
and distinctness, far on into the night; in winter it is “salep” which, 
in a plaintive tone, is offered to the public; during the summer it is 
“caimakli dondourma—a” (“ Penny cream ices!”), and looking ‘out 
you see a lantern, like a wandering meteor, flickering through‘ the 
gloom, and settling here and there upon a door-step. 

And there is yet again one other signal which too often breaks 
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upon the solemn hush of night; the dreaded boom of the fire-gun, 
quickly followed by strokes of an iron-shod staff upon the pavement : 
you listen with suspended breath to the ery of the “beckdji,” “Yangheun 
va—ar!” (“There is a fire !”), then the name of the locality and of the 
“mahalle” or quarter. It may be “ Stambouldah Sultan Mehemetdeh ” 
—meaning the district of the mosque of Sultan Mehemet in Stamboul, 
or it may be “ Escudardah,” “ Hissardah,” or “ Bebekdeh,” or any of 
the villages fringing the Bosphorus or the Golden Horn. You feel 
that the fiery enemy is far off; but, if the hoarse voice of the night 
watchman announces, “ Beyogloundah,” meaning Pera (called in 
Turkish “‘ Beyoglou” or the son of the Bey), then it behoves you to 
rise to ascertain that the fire may not be sweeping onwards to engulf 
your own cluster of houses. Within a year or two the organization 
of a fire brigade under the Hungarian Count Szechényi has done 
much to check the spread of this terrible scourge, which in 1870 
destroyed in a few hours nearly the half of Pera. On that fearful 
night, a change in the direction of the wind might have converted 
into a mass of glowing embers, the whole of this busy, populous 
Christian suburb of Constantinople, but the lower half of the town 
overhanging the quarters of Galata and Toptaneh was spared. The 
gale, continuing steadily from the same point, and increasing in force 
as acres of burning houses strengthened the fiery blast, bore full upon 
the British Embassy as if impelled from a gigantic blow-pipe; no 
human exertion could have saved the building, and the stream of 
death and ruin rushed down the crowded hillside, till stopped by the 
waters of the Golden Horn. In this ghastly furnace, in which whole 
companies of the brave but ill-organized “ touloumbadjis,” or native 
firemen, perished, no fire brigade could have worked with success ; 
but on the edges of the burning stream the “touloumbadjis ” exerted 
themselves effectually; not, however, without previously driving 
terrible bargains with the distracted owners of house and property: 
nearly £1,000 was paid down in gold to save a large wooden building 
standing near a corner of the High Street, of little value in itself, 
but which by its position forms the apex of a vast triangle of crowded 
dwellings covering the slope towards Galata, which must have been 
entirely destroyed, if that one building had caught the flames. It 
was in consequence of this great fire of 1870, and of the alarm after- 
wards felt at every recurrence of the fire signal, that the new brigade 
service was at length established, many of the former touloumbadjis 
being enrolled in it. When reduced to discipline and order, their 
courage and energy are found most valuable in quelling the flames, 
instead of being very frequently exerted as hitherto in breaking one 
another’s heads: it often happened, under the old régime that two 
rival companies of half-naked firemen, rushing wildly through the 
streets, yelling and shouting and carrying all before them, would 
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meet at some cross road, and setting down their little painted pumps 
engage in a free fight, utterly oblivious of the conflagration to which 
they were both bound. 

With the exception of this great disaster there occurs happily, on 
the occasion of fires, very little loss of human life. Most of the native 
houses built of wood are low, having one or at the most two stories; 
the furniture consisting almost entirely of mattresses, carpets and 
bedding, is made up into bundles on the first alarm and turned out 
of the windows; due care being taken for the reception of the pro- 
perty; but,in more than one instance during the terror and confusion 
of the Pera fire, distracted householders, endeavouring to follow the 
native system, forgot this rather necessary precaution, and goods were 
showered down in haste, to vanish amongst an admiring and appre- 
ciative crowd beneath. 

Throughout the history of Constantinople, destructive fires have 
occurred so frequently that most parts of the city are said to have 
been renewed every ten years: the new houses are run up upon the 
ashes of the former building, and it is for this. reason that, compara- 
tively speaking, so few remains of great antiquity are brought to 
light; they lie buried fifteen or twenty feet below the present level 
of the ground, and it is only when excavating for the foundations of 
some structure of great importance, or in the cutting of a railway, 
that the workmen come upon the masonry and sculpture of Greek 
and Roman times. 











Georges d Amboise, 
CARDINAL-ARCHBISHOP OF ROUEN. 


Ir may be unhesitatingly asserted of the subject of this memoir that 
no royal favourite or first minister of state—and Cardinal d’Amboise 
was both—ever swayed more completely than he did the mind of the 
monarch he served, or exercised greater influence on the domestic 
and foreign policy of his country than did that prelate on the 
public affairs of the France of his day. Yet it was neither personal 
ambition nor any special aptitude for dealing with the events of a 
period so marked by every kind of baseness, intrigue, perfidy, 
treachery, cruelty, as that of the reign of Louis the Twelfth, that raised 
Georges d’Amboise to the elevated position he attained. It was 
simply his unswerving fidelity to Louis when, as Duke of Orleans, 
he was suffering disgrace and imprisonment, and the anxiety of the 
Duke, when he came to the throne, to mark his grateful sense of the 
faithful services d’Amboise had so long and so constantly rendered 
him. That the manner, however, in which the King’s gratitude was 
evinced was injudicious and fraught with much mischief to France 
in her relations with foreign states is clear, notwithstanding the 
Cardinal’s acknowledged general disinterestedness and honesty of 
purpose, from the very unsatisfactory results of many of the im- 
portant negotiations he was intrusted with. 

Georges d’Amboise was one of a family of twelve sons, who all 
acquired riches and honours though their paternal inheritance was 
small. Their father was the Seigneur de Chaumont, Charles d’Amboise, 
an intrepid commander whom Louis the Eleventh made governor 
of Déle, when he was harassing the Burgundians after the death of 
Charles the Bold. Georges was born at the Chateau de Chaumont, 
near Blois, in 1460, and was destined for the priesthood. At the 
time of the accession of Charles the Eighth, in 1484, he was already 
Bishop of Montauban, and the spiritual director of the young king. 
But from the latter office he was soon after dismissed, not having 
succeeded in gaining the favour of Anne de France, the eldest 
daughter of Louis the Eleventh, and wife of the Seigneur de Beaujeu, 
younger brother of the Duke of Bourbon. 

From boyhood Georges d’Amboise and the young Duke of Orleans 
had been attached friends and companions, They were nearly of the 
same age, and as they grew up, d’Amboise became the Duke’s con- 
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fidant, and joined him and his zealous partisan, Dunois, in opposing. 
Anne de France, when that spirited young lady assumed the reins of 
government, as regent, to the prejudice of the prior claim of the 
duke to that office, as first prince of the blood. Anne had many of 
the qualities of Louis the Eleventh, and aimed at carrying out the 
views of her father, whenever she could find an occasion for doing 
so. Almost his dying injunction to her was that she would be a 
guide to her brother. For though Louis gave his son some good 
advice when he felt that his own grinding rule was drawing towards 
its close, he knew well that the mental fibre of his daughter was 
very strong indeed, compared with that of the poor neglected and 
deformed youth who was to succeed him. Charles the Eighth was 
then but thirteen, but might have claimed, by the laws of France, to 
rule independently on completing his fourteenth year. 

Anne, however, with much promptitude and decision, took upon 
herself the care of her brother, whose senior she was by seven or 
eight years, and the direction of the affairs of the kingdom in his 
name. With much energy she resisted the attempt of the Duke of 
Orleans to supplant her, and successfully quelled the rebellion he 
headed. 

It has been asserted by some writers, that Anne was, secretly, 
very strongly attached to the Duke, and that to her irritation at 
meeting with no responsive feeling on his part, her resentfulness 
and persistent persecution of him should be attributed. But the 
conduct of the Duke of Orleans and his adherents seems to have 
called for repressive measures, that the peace of the kingdom might 
be preserved. Their vexatious plots and intrigues often tended to 
incite the people to civil war, which all the energy and activity of 
the young princess-regent scarcely sufficed to put down. When the 
intrigues of the Duke had led him on to the very verge of treason and 
endangered his personal liberty, he would retire into Brittany and 
take refuge with Duke Francis the Second, one of the most refractory 
of the vassals of the crown. That Anne de France—“ La grande 
Madame ” as she was called by the people—should have kept a vigilant 
eye on the movements of her restless and adventurous cousin may, 
therefore, have been due to other feelings than love. 

Louis of Orleans has been described as handsome, of a lively 
temper and excessive gallantry, as excelling in riding, fencing, 
dancing, and all the accomplishments of a fine gentleman of that 
period, Charles the Eighth had a very great liking for his mutinous 
cousin, and had he possessed any real power would have had him 
always at court, in defiance of his sister and of the Duke's tendency 
to rebel. Later on, when Louis joined the Duke of Brittany, and 
the battle of St. Aubin was fought, he was taken prisoner by Anne’s 


forces under La Trémouille, and carried from fortress to fortress 
VoL. L. Q 
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until her pleasure was known respecting him. In accordance with 
her orders he was confined in the Tour de Bourges, and remained 
there three years. By day he was strictly watched, and at night 
locked up in an iron cage, to prevent any attempt at escape, or a 
rescue by his friends. D’Amboise was also imprisoned, under the 
pretext that he had intrigued to obtain the promise of the hand 
of the young Duchess of Brittany for his friend the Duke of Orleans, 
should he suceeed in divorcing his wife, whose father, Louis the 
Eleventh, was his godfather—a spiritual relationship needing a 
dispensation from the Pope to legalise the marriage, and which had 
never been obtained. 

As soon as d’Amboise could exonerate himself from these charges, 
and was released from prison at the solicitation of the Seigneur de 
Miolans, the favourite of Charles the Eighth, his first thoughts were 
to take steps for obtaining also the release of the Duke of Orleans. He 
avoided “ La grande Madame,” but secretly sought the King, who was 
indeed as well disposed towards himself as towards the captive Duke 
—joyous companions both, as he had found them—and had desired 
nothing better than to open the prison doors and set prince and priest 
free. D’Amboise expatiated on the unfortunate condition of the 
Duke, his sufferings and privations, the harsh treatment he received, 
and the indignities offered to this prince of the blood, the 
heir presumptive to the throne; and he assured the King of the 
innocence of the Duke of any offence that could justify measures so 
severe. Charles, who was easily moved to pity, vehemently con- 
demned the injustice of his sister’s persecution of his kinsman. His 
sister Jeanne, the Duchess of Orleans, added her entreaties and tears 
to the supplications of d’Amboise, and on her knees begged the 
release of her husband for which she had pleaded in vain with her 
sister. “If he has given cause of complaint to any one,” she said, 
“surely it must have been to me; but it is I, my brother, who 
implore you to liberate him.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish, my sister,” replied Charles. And with- 
out delay, and concealing his intentions from Anne, he set out for 
Plessis-le-Pare. Thence he sent a message to the governor of the 
Tour desiring that the Duke might be liberated, and requesting that 
he would come to him immediately. But instead of waiting his 
arrival, the King rode out some distance to meet him, and attended by 
an escort to bring him back with due honour. 

Not content with this, Charles determined on a family reconciliation, 
and, Anne, to his great delight, yielding to his wishes, they assembled 
at La Fléche on the 4th of September, 1491, and with their hands on 
the gospel swore to live henceforth in amity and “ amour éternel.” 
Some friends on both sides who had taken part in their feuds, were 
included in this bond of peace; amongst them d’Amboise, and 
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Philippe de Comines, whose prying and scribbling propensities were 
distasteful to Anne, and had contributed to bring him into disfavour. 
But notwithstanding these vows to forgive and forget, the Dake, with 
d’Amboise, was compelled to leave the court and retire to his chateau 
at Blois; so numerous were the enemies that Anne’s resentment had 
raised up against them. She had indulged Charles in his whim ; but 
it was Anne, not Charles, that reigned over France and ruled with 
absolute sway ; and the attitude assumed by her courtiers towards the 
Duke plainly showed that they neither believed in, nor wished the con- 
tinuance of the amour éternel she had sworn. He therefore secluded 
himself in his chateau, leaving it only to follow his favourite pastime 
of the chase. Much against his wish the Duke had been married at 
the age of fifteen to the Princess Jeanne, who was then twelve, and, 
like her brother Charles, deformed and ugly. But Jeanne had more 
uprightness of mind and nobility of nature than her sister Anne, who 
was so much her superior in physical endowments; she had even 
pleaded for a husband who disliked her, from whom she had long been 
separated, and who then sought to obtain a divorce from her. 

The regent, Anne de France, had schemed to secure Anne of 
Brittany in marriage for her brother, notwithstanding that she was, 
by proxy, already married to the Emperor Maximilian. The young 
Duchess had first been promised to Edward the Fourth of England 
for his son, Prince Edward, afterwards murdered in the Tower. She 
was then betrothed to Maximilian, on the death of his first wife, Mary 
of Burgundy, a princess who had resisted the flattering cajoleries 
of Louis the Eleventh—who coveted her duchy—to induce her to 
marry his son ; Charles being then but eight years of age and Mary 
just twenty. But Charles the Bold had arranged his daughter's 
marriage with Maximilian, and she would consent to no other. 
Mary died about four years after it took place, leaving a son, the 
Archduke Philip, and a daughter, Marguerite of Austria. Again 
Louis saw a chance of annexing Burgundy, and this time with more 
success. The little princess was betrothed to the Dauphin, and 
afterwards married; she in her third year, Charles in his twelfth. 
Philippe de Comines gives an amusing account of the ceremony. 

Marguerite was brought up at the court where she was by-and-by 
tobe queen, and had resided there nearly ten years when the Duke of 
Brittany died, leaving no male heir. Anne de France determined to 
take advantage of so favourable an opportunity of uniting Brittany to 
the kingdom of France—a more desirable appendancy she considered 
than Marguerite’s dowry of Artois and Franche-Comté. 

Anne of Brittany was not at all inclined to accede to the wishes of 
Anne of France. But Charles, with a large army, having besieged 
Rennes the affair began to assume a different aspect ; the more so as 
Maximilian could not find the monsy for so long a journey—for 
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though always receiving bribes from all sides, his expenditure was 
reckless—and therefore was unable to come in person to claim his 
bride. Anne’s advisers urgued her to accept the King’s offer; she 
declared that she could not, that “neither the King of France nor 
the Duchess of Brittany was free.” Her father’s friend, the Duke 
of Orleans and Bishop d’Amboise, came from Blois, at Charles’s 
request to press his suit for him. They prevailed on the young lady 
to grant her royal suitor an interview, when she was so startled by his 
deformity and ugliness that she protested she would leave Rennes and 
go alone to seek Maximilian whom, at least, she knew to be tall and 
handsome, rather than marry so hideous a man as Charles. 

But, though the reverse of handsome, Charles the Eighth was 
courteous and gallant. As one writer says, “Sl ne valait pas 
beaucoup, ni de corps ni d'esprit, c’était un vrai bon diable tout de 
méme.” And so far from wishing to marry a lady to whom his 
personal appearance was so displeasing, he assured the Duchess Anne 
that, grieved as he was at her rejection of him, yet the gates of Rennes 
were open to her, and an escort ready to accompany her to England 
—for she had applied to Henry the Seventh for troops to assist her 
against Charles—or to Germany, to his more favoured rival, if such 
were her wish. “La grande Madame,” however, took care that the 
young duchess should be made fully aware that Brittany would be 
annexed to the Crown of France, whatever her decision might be. 

With Anne, who is said to have been “plus Bretonne que 
Francaise,” this had probably the desired effect, as in the course of a 
few days the marriage contract was signed—the King making “his 
mark,” for he could neither read nor write, though he was great at 
paume, and all other games in vogue at that day. 

Anne de Bretagne was then sixteen, and is described by the Venetian 
Ambassador, Contarini, as— 


“ Petite, maigre, boiteuse d’un pied, et d’un facon sensible, bien qu'elle s’aide 
de chaussures & talons élevés; brunette, et trés-jolie de visage, et powr son age 
forte rusée ; de sorte que ce qu'elle s’est une fois mis dans Vesprit elle le veut 
obtenir de toutes manicres, qwil faille rire ow pleurer pour cela. Elle est 


jiere et opinidtre ; elle a Vesprit cultivé, elle aime la poésie, elle lit les auteurs 
anciens, latins et grecs,” etc. 


She had learned from the Prince of Orange—who as the Emperor's 
representative had gone through the ceremony of marriage with her— 
that Maximilian had similar tastes ; Charles, she soon discovered, cared 
for none of those things, but delighted in boisterous games and noisy 
mirth. However, their marriage took place, and Maximilian not only 
lost his bride, but his daughter Marguerite was conducted back to him 
with much state and ceremony, and with the excuse that “the King 
being twenty-two years of age and desirous of marrying, thought 
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Marguerite too young to be his wife.” Marguerite was then thirteen, 
too young to feel much regret for her fiancé, even had he been as 
attractive in mind and in person as he was repelling. But his 
repudiation of her was an insult offered to her and to her father, and, 
as she conceived, to the House of Austria itself; and young as she was, 
it made a profound impression upon her. She became one of the 
greatest enemies of France; and as there was in her character some- 
thing of the energy, subtlety, and ability of her grandfather, Charles 
the Bold, she sought and on a future occasion found, when treating of 
public affairs with Cardinal d’Amboise, an opportunity of making her 
enmity felt. 

Charles being ambitious of foreign conquest, and not deficient in 
courage, began, shortly after his marriage, to turn his thoughts to 
recovering by force of arms the kingdom of Naples, the throne of 
which he claimed as heir of the House of Anjou. This expedition, of 
which the command was shared by the Duke of Orleans and the King, 
though seemingly triumphant, was productive of nothing but misery 
and the loss of the greater part of his army; for the inhabitants of 
the cities that Charles and his captains had taken, or that had opened 
their gates to him on the approach of his formidable hosts, finding 
their country devastated and themselves treated with barbarity, rose 
up and expelled the plundering hordes from their territory, and brought 
back their deposed and banished rulers. Charles returned from his 
Italian campaign, which was in fact but a series of fétes and massacres, 
towards the end of 1495, bringing with him but a very small remnant 
of that large but undisciplined army that had so lately gone forth with 
him, buoyed up with high hopes of conquest beyond the Alps. 

The death of Charles the Eighth was sudden, and was caused by a 
singular accident. He and the Queen were going down after dinner 
to the moats of the Chateau d’Amboise, where a game of paume was 
being played. Passing through a long gallery, the door of which was 
very low, the King struck his forehead rather violently against the 
lintel; the blow stunned him fora time, but recovering from its effects, 
he persisted on going down to see the players, and remained for an 
hour or so, talking with several people. But on returning along the 
same gallery, in the afternoon, he fell backwards and became utterly 
senseless. He was placed on a mattress and his physician was sent 
for ; but he never recovered consciousness, and died in the course of a 
few hours, aged twenty-seven. His funeral was one of unusual splen- 
dour—a very solemn pageant—for Charles was a popular sovereign ; 
far more so than any of his predecessors had been. Yet he was want- 
ing in dignity, and had no great qualities of mind ; but he had gained 
the hearts of his subjects by his frankness, good-humour and 
bonhomie. He was, however, but little regretted, for France felt the 
need of a more competent ruler, and, the Dauphin having died in his 
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third year, the country entertained great hopes that that ruler would 
be found in Charles’s successor, Louis of Orleans. 

The Duke, after the Italian campaign, had again sought the retire- 
ment of his chateau at Blois, whence he was called to ascend the 
throne of France, April 7th 1498. It was supposed that he would 
now revenge himselt upon those who had persecuted him during the 
preceding reign, and that La Trémouille would be one of the first to 
be disgraced. But on this brave captain Louis conferred a command, 
und the fears of his enemies generally were quieted by his observing 
with reference to them, “que ce n’était point & un roi de France de 
venger les querelles d’wn due d Orléans.” His youth had been rather 
a wild one; but he was now thirty-seven years of age, and a good 
deal sobered down by his long imprisonment and the forced seclusion 
of the last few years. A change had been wrought in his character, 
and his people were inclined to believe that a prince who had himself 
been buffeted by fortune, would be likely to deal kindly by them, and 
relieve them from some of the burdensome imposts laid upon them by 
Louis the Eleventh, and continued through the reign of Charles. And 
in this they were not disappointed ; for Louis not only reduced the taxes 
by a third, but declined to accept the 300,000 francs that had been 
raised for the expenses of his coronation at Rheims. 

If Louis the Twelfth was generous in forgiving his enemies and 
relieving his people from oppressive taxation, he was lavish in reward- 
ing the services of his friends. His favourite, Georges d’Amboise, was 
immediately made first Minister of State, and had his choice of the 
richest benefices of the kingdom. If he then contented himself with 
the Archbishopric of Rouen it was due to his own moderation rather 
than to any wish of the monarch to set bounds to his favour. But Louis’ 
gratitude was not tempered by judgment. He now eagerly desired that 
a cardinal’s hat should be conferred on the once humble-minded priest, 
who when, a few years before, the importunities of his royal patron 
secured for him the bishopric of Montauban, had achieved what was then 
the highest object of his ambition. His opinion and advice had now 
so much weight and authority in the councils of state that if his sug- 
gestions were not, or could not be, always absolutely adopted and 
carried out, the King never allowed any decisive step to be taken or 
resolution formed that had not his favourite’s sanction and approval. 
Of his eleven brothers six were provided with bishoprics of considerable 
importance. To the others, the highest posts in the army and in the 
administration of justice were given. De Chaumont, the Archbishop's 
nephew, was at the same time a Marshal of France, General of all her 
armies, Governor of Milan, and Grand Master of the Household of the 
King. 

In order that the duchy of Brittany might henceforth become an 
integral part of the kingdom of France, it had been specified in the 
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marriage contract of Charles the Eighth that, in the event of the 
King dying without male issue, the Queen should marry his successor. 
Louis the Twelfth was by no means averse to this arrangement. He 
had long desired the dissolution of his marriage with the Princess 
Jeanne, and grounded his claim to a divorce on Louis the Eleventh’s 
spiritual relationship to him of godfather, and his own disinclination 
to the marriage, which, as he asserted, the King had forced upon him. 
He urged the Pope, Alexander the Sixth, to appoint a commission to 
inquire into the matter, and a bull was shortly expedited, naming the 
Nuncio, the bishop of Mans, and Bishop d’Amboise of Alby com- 
missioners. Jeanne was invited to reply to the King’s allegations, 
but she merely expressed her willingness to concur in his application 
to the Pope, and desired that “toutes sortes de satisfactions” should 
be made to her husband, if, as she had not before been aware, he had 
married her against his will. The reverend commissioners considered 
that, de part et d’autre, sufficient reasons had been adduced for dis- 
solving the marriage, and accordingly it was dissolved. Jeanne then 
retired to a convent at Bourges ; Louis awaited impatiently the Pope’s 
dispensation which was yet necessary to enable him to marry Anne 
of Brittany. 

Alexander granted the dispensation very readily, and confided the 
document to his son, Cesar Borgia, who was about to visit Paris; 
the immediate object of his journey being to ask the hand of the 
Princess of Naples, who had been brought up at the French Court. 
He had been secularised but a few days before his departure from Rome, 
when the cardinals, at the command of the Pope, assembled in con- 
sistory, and Czesar Borgia attended in his clerical robes. In terms more 
haughty than eloquent, he addressed their Eminences, and informed 
them that his Holiness had compelled him to take holy orders, to assume 
their habit, and to accept the bishopric of Valencia. The Pope, appealed 
to, acknowledged that he had done so. Caesar Borgia then requested 
his permission to return to a secular life. ‘The request was granted, 
to the great amazement of the assembled prelates; for they remem- 
bered that a cardinal, who desired merely to become a monk, had 
been refused permission by Alexander’s predecessor to withdraw from 
the Sacred College. 

Cardinal Borgia, being freed from the yoke of religious vows, 
without loss of time embarked with his retinue on board the galeres 
de France that were waiting at Civita Vecchia to conduct him to 
Marseilles. Thence he travelled with all possible speed, and entered 
Paris with a train of attendants so numerous, and so splendidly 
appointed, that the Parisians were astonished; nothing having before 
been seen in France at all approaching the magnificence he displayed. 
The affair he had come to negotiate was a delicate one, and the Pope 
fancied that by providing his son with the means of dazzling the 
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French court by his brilliant entowrage he would be paving the way 
to the success of his mission. Alexander also recommended him to 
keep back the dispensation he was charged with to bear to the King, 
and to insinuate that he feared there would be some difficulty in 
obtaining it, but at the same time to assure him that he would employ 
all the credit he possessed with the Pope in his favour. This artifice, 
it was hoped, would dispose Louis to use his influence with the 
Princess of Naples to induce her to marry Cesar Borgia, and to 
obtain for him the Duchy of Taranto for her dowry. 

Cesar had already been rejected by her father, though to bribe 
him to consent he had been told that he might look to receive from 
the Pope such aid as would effectually drive the French out of Naples 
when the threatened invasion of the kingdom should be attempted. 
But Frederic of Naples, at no time considered a scrupulous prince, 
shrank with horror from the very idea of accepting Ceesar Borgia for 
@ son-in-law, and refused so to sacrifice his daughter. 

At the French court, however, he was well received, and played his 
part there admirably. The King conferred upon him the fertile lands 
of the Duchy of Valentinois, of which Cesar henceforth always 
bore the title. A pension of 20,000 francs was also granted to him, 
and a company of a hundred armed men, for whose equipment and 
pay, both in peace and war, the King undertook to provide. He was, 
besides, promised the finest estates in the duchy of Milan, as soon as 
Louis the Twelfth should have conquered it; for he proposed to 
conquer both Milan and Naples when he had married the young 
queen and set the affairs of his kingdom in order. He had given 
warning of this intention to the States of Italy by assuming at his 
coronation, in addition to the title of King of the Two Sicilies and of 
Jerusalem, taken by Charles the Eighth, that of Duke of Milan and 
Genoa. 

The Pope also sent by his son to d’Amboise the coveted 
cardinal’s hat, and it was for this that the King had so munificently 
rewarded him. But it was not easy to satisfy or propitiate Casar 
Borgia. He complained to the new cardinal that, although the Pope 
had so readily responded to his and the King’s wishes, yet no desire 
had been shown on their part to assist in the furtherance of his. 
‘The King could not expect to succeed in his views on Naples and 
Milan without the countenance and aid of the Pope, and the Pope, he 
could assure both Cardinal and King, ‘ ne serait jamais Frangais qu’aw 
pria de la princesse de Naples. Where, too, was the King’s consis- 
tency in allowing the Princess to remain at his court, when he regarded 
her father as an enemy and usurper and proposed to do his best to 
deprive him of his kingdom?” All this was of course communi- 
cated by d’Amboise to the King, who, naturally of an impetuous 
temper, was for speaking his mind freely to his newly-created Duke 
of Valentinois. But his Mentor reminded him of the dispensation 
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they were expecting, which the Pope might choose to withhold 
altogether if Casar’s irritation were not by some means appeased. 
They were not disposed to violate the laws of hospitality to 
propitiate him, but the Cardinal suggested that he should be allowed 
to make his proposal to the young princess in person, and that the 
acceptance or rejection of it should rest entirely with herself. 

The King assented. But the Princess, who knew that by consenting 
to marry Cesar Borgia she would be preparing a poisoned cup for her 
brother, that Caesar might prefer at her father’s death some claim to 
a portion of his kingdom, as well as bringing a heavy calamity upon 
herself, replied to his proposal that, as her father was still living she 
had no power, without his consent, to dispose of herself in marriage. 
And, further, that as he and her benefactor and protector, the King of 
France, were unfortunately not on good terms, she would prefer to 
await their reconciliation—which, through the mediation of friends, 
she hoped would shortly be brought about—before submitting to her 
father the question of her marriage. The Duke of Valentinois, as 
Cesar Borgia now preferred to be addressed, of course understood the 
young lady’s formal reply as a decisive rejection of his suit, though 
he attributed it to the prompting of Cardinal d’Amboise. And so 
much was he thrown off his guard by his great annoyance at being 
thwarted in his projects by that prelate, that he laid before the 
Nuncio, with a sort of malicious triumph, the dispensation he had 
brought from the Pope. ‘“ While I keep this in my hands,” he said, 
“T revenge myself both on the:King and his Minister ; the Queen must 
remain a widow, and the much desired invasion of Italy be deferred.” 
The Nuncio read the document, and, for what reason has not been 
made known, communicated the contents to Cardinal d’Amboise, and 
informed him of Czsar’s malicious intention. The Cardinal hastened 
with this news to the King, who immediately made a formal demand 
for the dispensation, which Cesar sent to him, with some plausible 
excuse for the delay in delivering it. The next day Louis the 
Twelfth and Anne of Brittany were married, and a few days after 
the Nuncio was found dead in his chair after dinner—the revenge of 
a Borgia being always swift and sure. 

Cesar was amongst the first to offer his congratulations to the 
King and Queen on their marriage, taking occasion at the same time 
to lament his own matrimonial failure. He entreated that the Queen 
would not refuse him the favour to select a bride for him from among 
the young ladies of her court, one who, he hoped, would prove less 
punctilious, less unbending, than the Princess of Naples. 

Anne of Brittany, who was both “ savante et spirituelle,” had from 
the time of her marriage with Charles the Eighth sought to attract to 
her court the most talented and beautiful of the daughters of noble 
and royal houses. Amongst the demoiselles ’honneur then composing 
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her train were three of the ten daughters of Count Albert of Navarre, 
whose son had succeeded to the sovereignty of that kingdom. They 
were desirous of marrying, but their fortunes were too small to attract 
many suitors. The eldest of the three, Charlotte of Navarre, was also 
the handsomest, and as her beauty seemed to have fixed for the 
moment the roving fancy of the Duke, she was asked by the Queen 
whether she would object to become Duchess of Valentinois. She 
replied that she would not. She knew the reputation of both father 
and son, viz.: “That Pope Alexander the Sixth might be considered 
the most infamous scoundrel in Europe if he had not been the father 
of Cesar Borgia, a more infamous scoundrel even than himself ;” but 
neither this nor the urgent entreaties of friends and relations could 
induce her to refuse the offered hand of the Duke. They were mar- 
ried immediately, and, apparently, the bridegroom was no less well 
pleased with the match than the bride; for, as Varillas says, “ I] 
devint plus complaisant aue volontés du roi, et depuis traita de 
meilleure foi avec le cardinal d’Amboise.” He, however, did not 
fail to inform him that without his and the King’s written promise to 
lend him, after Milan was conquered, the whole of the French troops 
to aid in recovering all the Italian states that former popes had con- 
sented to alienate, his Holiness would not agree to leave the Duke of 
Milan to contend unaided against the French. 

This was a step too important to be taken without due considera- 
tion. To consent to it was to make the House of Borgia, already too 
powerful, the most powerful one in Italy; but, on the other hand, 
the King was bent on re-establishing the dominion of France beyond 
the Alps, and the Cardinal, whose ambition had grown with his eleva- 
tion to power, had views of his own which made it injudicious to 
break with the Papal Court. After some hesitation, Louis the Twelfth 
and his minister determined to yield, and to buy the Pope’s neutrality 
on the terms proposed by his wily son. The written promise was 
placed in the hands of the latter, and forthwith his most Christian 
Majesty was assured that his Holiness would not only give no aid 
whatever to the Duke of Milan, but that, secretly, he would contribute 
towards his despoilment and ruin. 

An anonymous writer of the seventeenth century, comparing the 
ministry of Cardinal d’ Amboise with that of Cardinal de Richelieu, refers 
to this promise, or treaty, as an example of the inferiority of the former 
minister to the latter in political acuteness and soundness of jadgment. 
No minister, he says, however inexperienced, had he possessed any 
statesman-like qualities, could have been persuaded to believe, by such 
a man as Cxsar Borgia, that the Pope would sit, Jes bras croisés, and 
allow Louis the Twelfth to take possession of Milan in order that Caesar 
might afterwards employ the King’s troops to put him in possession of 
three-fourths of Italy, and fail to perceive that the Borgias, having 
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acquired this preponderating influence in thecountry, would immediately 
make use of their power to drive the French out of it and to establish 
themselves in Milan, which they had only permitted the French to 
make the conquest of for them. But another writer (Varillas) by way 
of defending d’Amboise, makes it appear that although he promised 
more than he should have done, or indeed, could perform, to secure the 
King an easy conquest of the inheritance of his ancestress, Valentina 
Visconti, he did so believing that obstacles would arise to prevent the 
carrying out of the stipulations of the treaty. This is indeed quite in 
accordance with the Cardinal’s usual system of diplomacy. Hescrupled 
not to make treaties and enter into engagements which appeared to 
be contrary to the future interests of France; but they served some 
present purpose, and d’Amboise trusted to the chapter of accidents in 
those unstable and turbulent times—when, if success in immediate 
objects could be achieved, little or no hesitation was felt in setting at 
naught the treaty promises of former rulers, or in creating embarrassing 
obligations for future ones—to nullify all it might hereafter be incon- 
venient to France to carry into effect. A haphazard sort of policy, no 
doubt; though likely occasionally to prove advantageous—bearing 
always in mind that chicanery and deceit were the chief characteristics 
of the sovereigns and their representatives with whom he transacted 
affairs. 

Nor was this a policy peculiar to Cardinal d’Amboise. It was one 
too generally adopted by his contemporaries, and by none more so 
than the popes, the Emperor Maximilian, and the perfidious Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain. And the bad faith of all parties was doubtless a 
principal cause of the warfare that was waging throughout Europe at 
the dawn of the Renaissance ; bringing misery and sufferings unheard 
of on the unfortunate people, whose lives and property were absolutely 
at the mercy of the merciless tyrants who reigned over them. Louis the 
Twelfth was perhaps the only sovereign who then entered into treaties 
with any intention of abiding by them. He, indeed, was burdened 
with a conscience—always, so cynics say, a great drawback to success 
—that made him scrupulously tenacious of keeping his word when 
private interests seemed to point the other way, and of refraining 
from pressing his people in order to obtain funds for his expensive 
Italian wars. And as far as the unfavourable circumstances of the 
period allowed, the great merit of having done so belongs to him. 

Having married Anne of Brittany, remitted some taxes, and pro- 
vided for the peace of his kingdom and the protection of his subjects 
during his absence—measures that secured for him the title of “ Le 
pere de son peuple ”—Louis and d’Amboise set out, in June 1499, to 
assemble the army at Blois. Both the King and the Cardinal-Minister 
seem to have been perfectly in accord in their anxiety to preserve 
France from the miseries of internal dissensions and civil war, and no 
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less so to carry fire and sword into other lands. After pillaging, 
laying waste, and committing many atrocities during their onward 
march—for the armies of the time were truly mere barbarian hordes, 
restrained in their excesses only by the more or less humane character 
of their leaders—the resistance of a few small towns was overcome, 
and on the 15th of August Louis entered Milan in triumph. 

Unlike Charles the Eighth, Louis had received no aid from the 
Florentines, whom the famous Benedictine priest, Savonarola—who in 
Charles’s time almost ruled that country—had induced to favour the 
French. But since the execution of that eloquent enthusiast, so feared 
by the infamous court of Rome (and who, on the pretence that he 
had proclaimed himself a prophet, was condemned to be tortured, and 
afterwards to be hanged, and his body burned), the Florentines had 
become enemies of France, and had given such aid as they could 
afford to the Duke of Milan. D’Amboise was for treating the people 
with much lenity, and the King, adopting the same view, not only laid 
no new burdens upon them, but relieved them from many which their 
own Duke had compelled them to bear. In order still further to 
reconcile them to a French ruler, Louis appointed their countryman, 
Trivulcio, to be governor of the city instead of La Trémouille, for whom 
he had destined that post. 

The Pope and his son, who had expected Milan to hold out for five or 
six months, were surprised to find it taken at the end of a three weeks’ 
campaign. They had been assembling an army for their own objects, 
and now applied for the French troops, to complete it; and as no 
excuse could be found for evading the promised aid, Cesar took the 
command and marched the army into Romagna, to despoil the petty 
princes of that district. 

The details of this harassing warfare are dreary indeed, though 
relieved by episodes of much interest, such, for instance, as the siege 
of Forli, when Catherine Sforza, the widow of the Seigneur de Forli, 
and sister of the deposed Duke of Milan, took the command of the 
garrison, and with dauntless courage withstood Casar Borgia, and 
defended Forli against the attacks of the French troops under General 
Alegre. Her persistency in repelling them so angered Cesar that he 
brought all his cannon to bear on the fortress and battered down the 
walls. Overcome by numbers, Catherine, still encouraging on her 
soldiers, and fighting side by side with them, was finally taken prisoner. 
She prayed her captor to inflict the death she had failed to find with 
her people. But Cxsar Borgia sent her to Rome, and the Pope ordered 
that she should be imprisoned in the castle of St. Angelo. There, 
probably, she would have ended her days, but that Alegre, who had 
vainly endeavoured to save her during the siege, was so struck with 
admiration of her great heroism that he made an urgent request to 
the Pope for her liberation, and as his own bravery made his services 
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valuable to Cesar, it was thought expedient to comply with it. 
Catherine Sforza was accordingly conveyed in safety to Florence, 
whither she had, before the siege, sent her children. 

Louis and his minister left Milan for Paris, and immediately the 
Milanese revolted. The Ghibelines raised 8000 troops, expelled 
Trivulzio, who was a partisan of the Guelphs, and invited their Duke, 
Ludovico Sforza, to return. Novara only remained to the French, who 
had gained the garrison of that town by bribes, and on the continuance 
of their fidelity, until reinforcements arrived, depended the retention 
of the duchy. A visit from their Duke, it was thought, would awaken 
their patriotism. But once in their power they arrested him and 
gave him up to the French. By Louis’ order he was imprisoned in 
the Chateau de Loches, where, after eleven years of misery, death 
released him from the cruelties inflicted on him for the crime of 
seeking to regain possession of his duchy. 

Though Louis the Twelfth could scarcely endure the short absences 
of his favourite minister, which occasionally the affairs of the arch- 
bishopric of Rouen made necessary, yet an envoy in whom the fullest 
confidence could be placed was needed to re-establish order in Milan, 
and the King thought no one so capable, and knew that none was so 
entirely devoted to him, as d’Amboise. Military as well as civil affairs 
were to be under his control. But the Cardinal did not wish to give 
occasion for scandal at Rome, by assuming the command of the French 
troops; he therefore pleaded inability to take the direction of the 
army unless an able general was appointed to aid him, and he suggested 
La Trémouille. 

The Cardinal and his general set out for Novara, where troops from 
all the French provinces were ordered to assemble to meet them. The 
Milanese, alarmed at the approach of a large army, sent 4000 
of their children, dressed in white robes and with crucifixes in their 
hands, to meet the Cardinal as he entered the city, when they threw 
themselves at his feet and implored pardon for the families who had 
revolted. Much affected at the sight, he promised pardon in the 
King’s name ; and as severity was thought to be impolitic, the revolted 
Milanese were quit for a fine, and of an amount not large enough to 
embarrass them. 

Milan recovered, Alexander and his son again requested the use of 
the French army, that the latter, who had taken the title of Duke of 
Romagna, might still further extend his conquests. The Cardinal 
refused it, except on condition that the Pope would forthwith appoint 
him papal legate for life, for the kingdom of France, thus placing 
him next in power and influence to the Pope himself. Alexander con- 
sidered the demand too exorbitant to be complied with. It would raise 
him up an enemy, he said, in every prelate and officer of the Papal 
Court, as they would be deprived by it of the revenue drawn from 
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France, and be compelled by this reduction of their means to live in 
less stately style. Besides, the separation it would cause between 
France and Rome would also be most prejudicial to the interests of 
religion and of the Church. 

But Cesar Borgia, who wanted the army, coiite que cotite, secretly 
suggested to the Cardinal that he should ask for the appointment for 
three years, when it would be possible to get it prolonged. Still 
Alexander objected. The finances of the papacy would be exhausted, 
he said, and the Cardinal become so rich that he would be an object 
of envy and suspicion to every noble of the French Court, and even 
to the King himself. At this point of the negotiation Cesar Borgia 
intervened, in quality of mediator. He proposed that the Cardinal 
should be appointed papal legate for the kingdom of France for 
eighteen months. To this the Pope assented, and the Cardinal agreed 
to the diminution of the term on an understanding with Cesar that 
the appointment should be renewed, if, within that time, his ambitious 
views were not fully realised and the French army was still needed. 
Also, that on the death of Alexander, Cesar Borgia should employ all 
his influence to secure for d’Amboise his election to the papal chair. 
The disposal of all the benefices in the kingdom for the space only of 
eighteen months would make him, he was aware, the richest eccle- 
siastic in Europe, and enable him to remove all the difficulties that 
opposed his elevation to the papacy. 

The matter being thus arranged, Cesar resumed his attacks on the 
smaller Italian states; but when he ventured on besieging Bologna, 
whose Duke had placed himself under the protection of France, he 
was both astonished and mortified at receiving a most peremptory 
command from d’Amboise to desist. Louis the Twelfth was also 
assembling his troops to attempt the conquest of Naples, which had 
become more difficult from his having deferred it for two years. 
King Frederic had employed the time in preparing for the defence of 
his territory ; but in order to deprive him of the support of a powerful 
ally, d’Amboise was authorised by Louis to send a considerable sum of 
money to the Emperor Maximilian, and to propose to him to enter 
into a contract for marrying the daughter of Louis the Twelfth— 
“ Madame ”—an infant of the age of eight or nine months, to the 
Duke of Luxembourg, the grandson of Maximilian, and some two or 
three months “ Madame’s” junior. 

Maximilian was always glad to receive money, and he was scarcely 
less pleased with the proposed alliance; while, still further to gratify 
him, the Cardinal named the duchies of Milan and Bologna as 
“ Madame’s” probable dowry. For this prospective alienation of the 
duchies he was generally blamed; but, as he said, “ Maximilian was 
detached from the king of Naples, and Louis’ conquest of his kingdom 
made easier.” As for the marriage, that was a distant event. One 
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or both of the children might die; the King might have male heirs, 
or might die himself before the time for fulfilling the contract arrived ; 
any one of which events would set aside the marriage, while two or 
three hundred thousand crowns would always buy Maximilian’s consent 
to break off the match if it should be desirable to do so. 

The Cardinal-Archbishop, on being invested with the dignity ot 
Papal Legate, made his entry into Paris, and afterwards into Rouen, 
in a style of unusual magnificence. Not only the guilds of the city 
of Paris went to meet him, and a numerous deputation from the dit- 
ferent offices of state, but even the Chancellor of France did him that 
honour. “The state canopy, borne by the four sheriffs, was waiting his 
arrival at the city gates, whence he proceeded to the session-house or 
parliament, where the high seat of honour was accorded to him, and 
the first president complimented him in an eloquent oration.” He 
obtained, at this time, a sedentary parliament for Rouen, which hitherto 
had contented itself with the jurisdiction of the exchequer, and made 
it the second city of the kingdom. The Cardinal’s pretensions to the 
papacy were now openly avowed, and being greatly encouraged by 
the King, the princes of Christendom leagued themselves against 
him, under the pretence of preventing the papacy from being again 
established at Avignon. 

But Italy continued to be the battlefield on which Spaniards, 
Germans, Italians, and French fought out their quarrels; such men 
as Gonzalo, the “Great Captain” of the Spaniards, La Trémouille, 
Bayard, and Gaston de Foix, the Marquis of Mantua, the indefatigable 
and brave, though infamous Casar Borgia, and others of lesser note, 
heading the troops. Meanwhile, crowned heads and distinguished 
prelates were endeavouring by perfidy, double-dealing, and every 
species of trickery and baseness, to deceive and outwit each other. 

These contentions were, however, brought to a temporary standstill 
by an event that caused great consternation at Rome—the sudden 
death of Alexander the Sixth from the effects of a poisoned draught, 
which was to be administered to one of the Cardinals who had fallen 
into disfavour, but by mistake was partaken of by both the pope and 
his son. Cesar Borgia’s vigorous constitution resisted, to a certain, 
extent, the effects of the poison. It did not kill him, but for two days - 
he lay in a precarious state, and in an agony of pain. His health was 
entirely undermined, and the death of his father brought his career 
of successful crime to a close. 

When Alexander the Sixth died, Cardinal Ascagna Sforza, the 
brother of the Duke of Milan, to whom he had been chiefly indebted 
for his election, had been a prisoner in France for nearly three 
years, Notwithstanding the misfortunes of his family, Sforza still 
retained much of his influence in the College of Cardinals. It there- 
fore occurred to d’Amboise, that if he obtained from the King an order 
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for the release of Sforza, gratitude would impel him to support his 
pretensions to the papacy. The King, who was anxious that his 
favourite should be elected to the papal throne, liberated Cardinal 
Sforza, who as soon as he was released urged the King to extend the 
same favour to the Duke of Milan. But to this neither Louis nor his 
minister would consent, and the Cardinal, filled with indignation at 
the sufferings inflicted on his brother, returned to Italy with a deter- 
mination to thwart d’Amboise and to do his utmost to secure the 
election of Cardinal Piccolomini, the greatest enemy of France. In 
this he was assisted by the Cardinal de St. Pierre-aux-Liens, who 
himself aspired to the papacy. 

Piccolomini was elected; but the Cardinal de St. Pierre-aux-Liens 
persuaded d’Amboise, with whom he had been on intimate terms for 
many years, and owed to him safety and an asylum in France when 
under the displeasure of Alexander the Sixth, that on Piccolomini’s 
death, which was known to be not far off at the time of his election, 
he would secure the votes of the majority for him. Piccolomini 
assumed the name of Pius the Third, and held his new dignity only 
twenty days. St. Pierre then advised his friend to order the French 
to leave Rome, and to withdraw his army from the Papal States, that 
the College of Cardinals might not seem to be coerced when giving 
their votes. D’Amboise followed his friend’s advice, for though living 
in so unprincipled an age, like his royal master, he was credulous and 
easily imposed upon; but when the cardinals assembled in conclave 
to vote for the new pope, d’Amboise, who had felt assured that the 
suffrages of nearly the whole college were about to be given to him, 
found to his astonishment that they were all promised in favour of 
the Cardinal de St. Pierre-aux-Liens; while, to hide his mortification, 
he was compelled to add his own vote to theirs. 

The Cardinal being elected, took the name of Julian the Second, in 
imitation rather of the Roman Emperor Julian, than from any sym- 
pathy with the pious and peaceful views of Julian the First. His 
first act was to arrest Caesar Borgia and compel him to give up all 
his ill-gotten possessions to obtain his liberty. Weak, thoroughly 
prostrated from the effects of the poison on his system, Cesar sought 
the protection of Gonzalo, who shortly after received an order from 
that treacherous royal pair, Ferdinand and Isabella, to send him as a 
prisoner to Spain. 

The warlike Pope Julian was the declared enemy of France. It 
was said of him, when elected, “qu'il avait jeté dans le Tibre les clefs 
de St. Pierre pour prendre le glaive de St. Paul,” so active a part did 
he take in all the wars, either against the French or against the 
Italian states that favoured them. “The barbarians must be driven 
out of Italy,” was his constant cry, as he was carried from rank to 
rank when illness prevented him from personally directing the move- 
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ments of his troops. So energetic and fearless was he, that, at seventy 
years of age, and compelled by infirmity to walk with a stick, no 
persuasions could keep him from the battlefield. At other times, 
when bombarding a town, he would point the guns himself, and if, as 
often happened, his tent, which was generally aimed at, should be 
everthrown, he would hardly consent to have it placed beyond the 
range of the enemy’s cannon. However, his thoughts were not 
wholly given to war; the embellishment of Rome occupied some 
share of his attention, and the church of St. Peter was begun under his 
ntificate. 

The Cardinal-Archbishop and Legate—for Julian, in consideration 
of their former intimacy, and the refuge it had procured him in France, 
allowed d’Amboise to retain the power of disposing of the French 
benefices—returned to Paris much disappointed and depressed ; for 
besides the treachery of Julian, Cardinal Sforza, who had promised 
to return to his French prison if he should fail to secure the election 
of d’Amboise, declined to leave Rome when requested to do so. The 
matter being referred to Julian, he decided that Cardinal Sforza’s 
proper residence was the Papal Court. 

Louis the Twelfth had indeed been very unfortunate in his Italian 
wars. But being desirous of making another attempt to recover 
what he had lost, he was reduced to seek the only alliance now 
open to him, that of the Emperor Maximilian, who had already made 
nearly twenty treaties with France, and executed none of them. But 
it was thought that Marguerite of Austria, now the widowed Duchess 
of Savoy, possessed the probity which was so entirely wanting in the 
character of her father; and that as she had shown some talent for 
negotiation on more than one occasion, she would probably insist on 
Maximilian performing what she had promised in his name, if he 
would permit her to act for him. He consented to do so, and sent 
the Duchess a formal procuration. Upon which she and the Cardinal- 
Minister met at Cambray to settle the affairs of Europe; for a league 
of the continental powers had been formed, and their various interests 
were to be discussed at this meeting and the result made known to 
their representatives, who were not to be allowed to take part in the 
discussion. 

D’Amboise was appointed by Louis his sole representative, with 
powers more ample than were ever delegated to envoy or ambassador 
before or since. He gave him no instructions, written or oral, but 
abandoned everything to his discretion. And so highly delighted 
was the Cardinal-Minister at this ¢éte-d-téte negotiation with the 
most talented and accomplished princess in Europe, that he allowed 
her to derive from it every advantage she could desire. Maximilian 
had good reason to be satisfied with his ambassadress ; for she induced 


the Cardinal to agree to the articles of this Franco-German treaty, 
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which had been drawn up by her with all the skill and artifice of an 
able diplomatist, and by which France was bound to incur all risks 
and defray all expenses of the war, but was to reap from it the smallest 
possible benefit. The temporal power of Rome was also so much 
increased by this negotiation, that Louis’ great object, the entire 
conquest of Naples, was rendered even more arduous, if not altogether 
impossible. 

While the armies were collecting and the tambour beating up recruits 
in the provinces of France, d’Amboise retired from the affairs of state, 
and sought repose in Rouen. This city owed much to him. He 
built churches, repaired the public buildings and erected new ones. 
He embellished the environs, laid out squares and ornamented them 
with fountains, and generally strove to improve and beautify the 
seat of his archbishopric. 

The army being ready and Louis unable to dispense with the 
presence of his minister, the Cardinal left Rouen, and once more was 
en route for Italy. Some success against the Venetians attended the 
French army in this campaign ; but fresh political complications arose 
from Maximilian offering to place Verona in the hands of the King, 
and from the failure of Ferdinand of Aragon and the Emperor to 
settle to their mutual satisfaction (Isabella having died) the question 
of the government of Castile during the minority of the Archduke, 
their grandson, and the continuance of the insanity of Jeanne, his 
mother. Julian attempted to arrange their differences, but failing 
therein Cardinal d’Amboise undertook the office of mediator. “If he 
did not succeed,” the Pope remarked, “ it would divert his thoughts 
from the papacy.” For he still kept his eyes on the triple crown, and 
hoped eventually to wear it, as he was twenty years younger than 
Julian, and both he and Louis the Twelfth were convinced that it was 
the only means whereby the dominion of the French in Italy could 
be firmly established. Therefore, they did all in their power to keep 
on good terms with those countries that could, in this respect, further 
their views. Ferdinand had artfully told d’Amboise that without the 
Spanish cardinals he would never be pope. It was to his interest, 
then, to reconcile the Spanish king and the German emperor, and 
to put the Venetians on good terms with the latter, which they had 
not been for some time; and both these difficult negotiations he 
succeeded in. 

The mental anxiety they occasioned him, and the great bodily 
fatigue of the long journeys he took to effect the reconciliation from 
which resulted all the misfortunes of the reign of Francis the First, 
brought on an illness, from which, after lingering for several months, 
he died at Milan, in 1510, at the age of fifty. During these last 
few months he was constantly carried on a litter to attend the councils 
of state. The King, who retained the fullest confidence in him, was 
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most assiduous in his attentions to him in his illness, and grieved 
long, and no doubt most sincerely, for the loss of his favourite and 
friend. D’Amboise had served him with unswerving fidelity, and, 
if his talents were not great asa statesman, to the best of his ability. 
He was indeed a man of too much honesty of principle to cope with 
the unscrupulous and crafty diplomatists of that age. Repeatedly 
deceived, he could still believe in the friendship of one prince, the 
good faith of another, and with the view of gaining his ends, was too 
often flexible where more far-seeing politicians would have been 
unyielding and have attained their objects with more certainty. 

It was perhaps unfortunate for France and his own reputation that 
Cardinal d’Amboise aspired to the papacy; as it raised up enemies 
in those quarters where the aggrandisement of France was not desired, 
and made him time-serving in others, in order to gain the promise of 
support which it was never intended to afford him. Though ambitious 
of power, and, like Louis the Twelfth, considered rather penurious, he 
did not hoard wealth, but employed his large revenues in benefiting 
the Church, in relieving the poor, and in acts of private charitable 
munificence. 

Julian claimed to be his heir, but the claim was resisted. On 
hearing of the Cardinal’s death, he exclaimed, “Thank God! there 
is now but one pope, and I could never feel sure of that while 
d'Amboise wasalive.” It was supposed that Julian’s enmity to France 
would abate on the death of d’Amboise, but it seemed rather to 
increase, and he remained to the end of his life the most inveterate 
enemy of the French. The vacant seat in the College of Cardinals 
was bestowed on Wolsey, to whom Julian, who hoped to keep Louis 
the Twelfth out of Italy by inducing the English to invade France, 
sent a cardinal’s hat. 

Large sums were left by Cardinal d’Amboise to be expended, as his 
will directed, for the benefit ofthe poor. Bequests of various amounts 
were made to his relations, whom he advised to abstain from any 
interference in affairs of state. He expressed great regret at having 
employed in them so much of his own time that ought to have been 
given to the religious instruction of the people of his diocese, and his 
last words, addressed to the friar who attended him in the convent 
where he died—were, “Je voudrais n’avoir été toute ma vie que frere 
Jean.” He was much lamented by the people, by whom he was greatly 
beloved and confided in, and who were accustomed to say, when any 
dangers threatened France in those unquiet times, “ On n’a que laisser 
faire & Georges.” 


C.C. J. 























Amongst the Cossacks of the Don. 
By AN ENGLISH LADY. 


To an English eye there is little beauty in the “ Steppes,” though 
their wild charm has been celebrated both in prose and verse. The 
Steppes of “ Little Russia,” or Ukrania, are situated in the south-west 
and centre of Russia, in the region of black earth, which region, for 
the richness and plenty of its produce, is justly termed the garden 
of Russia. Involuntarily a feeling of depression crept over me as we 
traversed those wide plains of waving corn or flowery grass, stretching 
as far as the eye could reach without a tree or shrub or hillock to 
break the monotonous level. The few deserted villages we passed 
through scarcely broke the monotony, for we were in the noon-day of 
a Russian spring ; men, women, and children were at work in the 
fields. In the far distance our destination, the village of Valievka, 
appeared like a speck on the unbroken line of the horizon. Gradually 
the speck assumed a more distinct form. The manor house stood cool 
and sheltered in the midst of thickly wooded grounds. It was a long 
uniform building, with green roof and verandahs bearing a family 
likeness to others of the same class—originality is certainly not a 
Russian characteristic—the numerous sheds, stables, sheep-folds 
surrounding it reminded one of a squatter’s settlement. At the 
gates was the village itself, solely inhabited by the former serfs of 
General K. At the end of the two straight rows of white thatched 
huts stood the church with its green cupolas and dome. 

At the sound of the ringing horse-bells, as we drove through the 
village, all the peasants, who were working in the fields thronged to 
the manor gates to welcome their “ Gospoda’s” return—all in gay and 
picturesque costume. Several of the young girls stepped forward to 
kiss the hand of the “noble lady.” There was nothing servile or 
cringing in their demeanour as they did this; it was gracefully 
caressing and respectful. Men and women alike were tall and well- 
formed ; they had the quiet dignified bearing natural to the “ Little 
Russian peasants ;” only a touch of the old Cossack spirit and fire 
could be seen in the flash of their dark eyes. The dress of the women 
consisted of a loose white boddice, which was embroidered with red. 
By way of petticoat they had two squares of some coarse, but gorgeous 
coloured material, which hanging loose before and behind, were 
secured round the waist by a crimson scarf; upon their bare necks 
lay many rows of variously-coloured beads, whilst a bright handker- 
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chief twisted round the head, gave an oriental touch to their whole 
appearance. 

We are pleased you are amongst us,” said one. ‘God be with 
you,” said another. ‘And may He keep you from the evil eye,” said 
a third. 

Madame K. exchanged greetings with all, and listened with 
attention to their news. Serfdom had ceased for some years; but 
the General and Madame K. still exercised a patriarchal sway over 
their former slaves. In all cases of sickness or trouble it was always 
to the Gospoda that the peasants came for advice and relief. During 
the few months that I was an inmate of the Manor House, many and 
many were the stories of sorrow, and wrong, and suffering, which were 
brought to the Gospoda for comfort or redress, and never in vain. 

The day after our arrival the priests and deacons: came, bearing 
in their hands the traditional bread and salt—which they offered to 
the General as he met them on the threshold, saying, according to 
the usual formula, “ Welcome amongst us; and may you never lack 
either bread or salt ; for they are the stay and the sustenance of life.” 
After this we all repaired to the hall to join in a Te Deum for our safe 
arrival. It was rather a long service, and the priests wore their full 
robes. After the conclusion of the Gospel for the day, the officiating 
priest held forth a crucifix, containing a morsel of the true cross ; each 
person present advanced and kissed it before leaving the hall. 

In the evening, after our Te Dewm ceremony, I walked out into 
the village to look about me. The sun was sinking like a ball of 
fire beneath the level line of the distant horizon; the church, with 
its green cupolas and white minarets, were all bathed in a flood 
of golden light. As the twilight deepened, the tall, silvery birch 
trees glimmered white and ghost-like through the transparent gloom, 
whilst the lines of low thatched cottages stood out in dark shadow 
against the strip of green and purple lighi which still lingered in the 
sky beyond. ‘The evening breeze, laden with the sweet scents of 
spring, rustled through the quivering aspens, bearing to my ears 
from time to time snatches of the wild plaintive songs of the labourers 
who were returning from the forest laden with the green branches 
they had been cutting to decorate their houses for the next day, 
which was Whitsunday. 

Whitsuntide, or as they in their more poetical language term it 
“Greentide,” is one of the great holidays of the Russian peasantry, and 
their last before the commencement of the summer labours. 

Presently the bells from the church burst forth in a joyous peal. 
The returning peasants reverently crossed themselves and hastened 
their steps homeward to decorate their cottages with the green boughs, 
and to gather flowers to strew upon their thresholds, to be all in 
readiness for the dawn of Whitsun tay. 
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At Easter the “advent of spring” is welcomed with songs and 
dances, and great rejoicings; but it is also especially marked in the 
domestic calendar of the peasantry as the chief season for betrothing 
their respective sons and daughters, whilst Whitsunday is the great 
day for celebrating the marriage ceremonies. The weeks that 
intervene between these two festivals are the most important epoch 
in the year to the peasant women. Little work is done; housewives 
set aside their hand-looms and spinning-wheels, and devote them- 
selves to settling the marriages of such girls as have arrived at the 
age of sixteen. The girls destined to be married assemble each 
evening in groups and sing in chorus their farewell to girlhood. At 
first the airs are gay and rattling, sounding in all directions as they 
march round the village; but as the twilight deepens their tones 
become more melancholy and slow, as though in foreboding of the 
hardships and labour of the married lot which lies before them. I 
was up early the next morning; a picturesque and animated scene 
had already begun. ‘Troops of peasants had arrived from many miles 
round, some on foot, some in ¢elegas (country carts), drawn by two 
and sometimes by three horses in gay harness and bells. Every one 
carried flowers in abundance: the men had their caps decorated with 
leaves ; the women all wore garlands of flowers. Later in the day 
these garlands are destined to be flung into the river, the owners 
watching them anxiously, for the superstition is that if a garland sinks 
speedily, the wearer of it will not outlive the year;—but this is 
anticipating the order of things. 

When I reached the village the joyous hubbub was at its height. 
The neighing of the horses in their gay red trappings mingled with the 
shoutings, greetings, and laughter of the throng, whilst the different 
wedding groups formed themselves in procession. At the entrance of 
the church, however, a solemn calm and silence fell upon all; slowly 
and reverently the men entered in single file, taking the lead; 
each one crossing himself devoutly. The women followed, in equal 
silence and reverence, and took their appointed place. 

The service for Whitsunday over, and the sanctuary doors closed, 
the business of the day began. The couples to be married advanced, 
the brides were closely veiled, and each bridegroom offered the 
end of a white linen scarf thrown over his arm to his betrothed ; 
by this he led her to a small reading-desk in the centre of the 
church, before which the priest stood and intoned the prayers. 
Then each couple exchange rings, declare that they have been 
baptized, that they are not both plighted to any other; then gilded 
crowns were placed on the heads of brides and bridegrooms, after 
which they embraced, and then marched several times slowly 
round the church. The ceremony concluded by a few words of 
admonition from the priest; afterwards, the brides and their female 
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companions returned quietly to the village, the bride and bridegroom 
separating at the church-door. The merry-making does not take 
place until the bride enters her husband’s house as a wife, which 
event does not necessarily follow the church ceremony, but is often 
postponed to an indefinite period. The entrance of the bride into 
her husband’s house is looked upon by the “ Little Russian peasant” 
as the real marriage, and is attended with rites and observances which 
have come down from times lost in the dim twilight of “long ago.” 

The day before the event is always a Saturday, and on that day 
a bright-coloured shawl or dress is sent by the bridegroom to 
his bride. The young girl, attired in her best, and her hair decked 
with flowers, goes from house to house through her village, accom- 
panied by her young companions, inviting all to her wedding in 
the words, ‘‘ My father, my mother, and I also, ask you to come and 
join in our joy.” 

After saying this, she bows profoundly to the heads of the family, 
and goes her way. Whilst she is thus engaged, the married women 
assemble in the houses of the bride and bridegroom’s parents, and, 
with singing and laughter, they make a large bridal loaf, ornamented 
with the figures of birds, made of the dough of the loaf. After the 
loaf is baked, it is adorned with red ribbons, and wrapped in a fine 
white linen cloth, and placed on the top of a pile of black loaves in 
the centre of the table, just beneath the sacred images. By its side 
are two bottles filled with red wine, tied together by ribbons of the 
same colour; instead of corks the necks of the bottles are filled by 
bunches of flowers, red berries, and ears of corn. Two plates and two 
wooden spoons are tied together also by red ribbons and put on the 
table beside the bottles. 

The bridegroom spends the Saturday evening at the house of his 
betrothed, amid much gaiety, but neither the bridal-loaf nor the bottle 
of wine are touched. On the next day (Sunday) all attend church. 
Then they all separate till the evening, when the bridegroom goes 
to fetch his bride home. The bridegroom is attended by his youngest 
female relative, who follows him closely, carrying a large nosegay 
tied toa stick. Before he leaves his house he kneels to his mother 
for her blessing, and then, accompanied by his groomsmen, he mounts 
a cart drawn by gaily-decked horses. When they are on the point 
of starting, his mother, disguised in a large sheep-skin, and a hat, in 
which she is supposed to represent a bear, walks three times round the 
cart, throwing to her son money, nuts, and oats. 

When the bridegroom and his party arrive at the bride's house, she 
is not there. She is gone, they are told, to the house of a friend. 
They go in search of her, but she escapes and goes home by fa 
circuitous way. On approaching her own home she sees her kinsfolk, 
seated upon stools at the threshold, awaiting her return. She bows 
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herself to the ground three times before them. They rise up to give her 
their blessing, giving her a loaf, saying, “ We give you prosperity and 
happiness.” A shawl is then thrown over her head to conceal her 
face, and she is placed at the table to await her husband, who, on his 
arrival, sits down by the side of his bride. A woman whois respected 
by both the families takes the stick to which the nosegay is attached, 
and raises it aloft, making various figures and signs above the heads 
of the bride and bridegroom. After this the bride uncovers her head, 
and a handkerchief is held up by the four corners before the face of 
husband and wife, the father of the bride passes a glass filled with 
money behind the handkerchief, which is taken by the bridegroom. 
Presents are distributed to the relations on both sides. Before supper 
commences, the bridal cake is carried to the threshold of the door by 
the head of the family, who, crossing himself, reverently turns to the 
assembly saying: “ As this bread is blessed, so may his coming amongst 
us be thrice blessed ; and like this same bread, which is clean and all 
sustaining, may the young love we give him be pure and upright.” 
The cake is then cut up and distributed to all present. 

The newly-married couple have not, however, any right to sup with 
the guests. They are conducted to another room, where the parents 
once more bless them both. Whilst the sacred images are held over 
her head, the daughter kneels at their feet and says, “I thank you, 
my father and my mother for the bread, salt, and care I have received 
at your hands,” then rising, she departs along with her husband to 
her new home, where his parents meet her at the door with a black 
loaf, an emblem of welcome amongst the Russians. 

The young couple are placed for a few moments at the head of the 
table under the household images, that being the most sacred place of 
honour amongst the peasantry. Afterwards they are led into an 
adjoining room, where the bride is unrobed and unveiled by the 
women who have negotiated the marriage, and then left alone with 
her bridegroom. Later on, the same women, attended by the grooms- 
men return to the young wife, to attire her in the married woman’s 
garb; they order her to sing a song. The friends and relatives who 
are waiting in the next room, not seeing her appear, begin to make 
a great uproar, singing in a loud voice, “Bring us our young wife! 
Let us gaze on her! Let us welcome her, and let us sing to her.” 
The groomsmen and the women within pretend to deceive them by 
disguising someone else, and presenting her to the company, but the 
relations drive her from the room, crying, “ That is not she! No, no, 
that is not our young wife. Show us the real one—the young one 
—the beautiful one!” The tumult is somewhat appeased when at last 
the bride steps timidly across the threshold, and it is with demonstra- 
tions of satisfaction and delight that they greet her as they sing, “ Yes, 
yes, itisshe; itisreallyshe. Itis our young bride; the true one—the 
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beautiful one! It is our young bride! Young wife, beautiful queen, 
thou art welcome to the home of thy husband!” then, drinking the 
contents, of the two bottles to the health of the young couple they all 
retire. 

The next day the young men who were present at the wedding 
meet again at the bride’s house, when she presents to each of them a 
towel and a bowl in which to wash their hands. Her next duty is 
to bring water to her husband’s house, so, taking her pails, she 
proceeds to the well; the youths follow her, and upset the pails as fast 
as she fills them, but the husband appearing, he buys his wife's 
freedom with a bottle of wine. 

The rejoicings, dancing, and singing continue for the rest of the 
week. The maidens of the village have no share in the festivities, but 
the youths follow them everywhere; they visit from house to house, 
carrying a long stick with a red handkerchief flying at the end. 

Fain would I linger with the Russian wife whilst the halo of her 
bridehood still lingers round her, and before she has discovered that 
it was another worker rather than a loving heart which was needed in 
her new home, and before life has taught her the hard lessons of 
endurance and toil which more or less ever attend the peasant’s 
struggle for existence. 








Che American Senator. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


AvutHor or ‘BArcHEsTER Towers,’ ‘THE THREE CLERKS,’ ETO. 


CuartteR LXVIJ. * 
IN THE PARK. 


Tus thing that she was doing required an infinite amount of pluck, 
—of that sort of hardihood which we may not quite call courage, but 
which in a world well provided with policemen is infinitely more 
useful than courage. Lord Rufford himself was endowed with all 
the ordinary bravery of an Englishman, but he could have flown as 
soon as run into a lion’s den as Arabella was doing. She had learned 
that Lady Penwether and Miss Penge were both at Rufford Hall, 
and understood well the difficulty there would be in explaining her 
conduct should she find herself in their presence. And there were 
all the servants there to stare at her, and the probability that she 
might be shown to the door and told that no one there would speak 
to her. She saw it all before her, and knew how bitter it might be; 
—but her heart was big enough to carry her through it. She was 
dressed very simply, but still by no means dowdily, in a black silk 
dress, and though she wore a thick veil when she got out of the fly 
and rang the door-bell, she had been at some pains with her hair 
before she left the inn. Her purpose was revenge; but still she had 
an eye tothe possible chance,—the chance barely possible of bringing 
the man to submit. 

When the door was opened she raised her veil and asked for Lord 
Rufford ;—but as she did so she walked on through the broad passage 
which led from the front door into a wide central space which they 
called the billiard-room but which really was the hall of the house. 
This she did as a manifesto that she did not mean to leave the house 
because she might be told that he was out or could not be seen, or 
that he was engaged. It was then nearly one o’clock, and no doubt 
he would be there for luncheon. Of course he might be in truth away 
from home, but she must do her best to judge of that by the servant's 
manner. The man knew her well, and not improbably had heard 
something of his master’s danger. He was, however, very respectful 
and told her that his lordship was out in the grounds ;—but that 
Lady Penwether was in the drawing-room. Then a sudden thought 
struck her, and she asked the man whether he would show her in 
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what part of the grounds she might find Lord Rufford. Upon that 
he took her to the front door and pointing across the park to a belt of 
trees, showed her three or four men standing round some piece of work. 
He believed, he said, that one of those men was his lordship. 

She bowed her thanks and was descending the steps on her way to 
join the group, when whom should she see but Lady Penwether 
coming into the house with her garden-hat and gloves. It was 
unfortunate; but she would not allow herself to be stopped by Lady 
Penwether. She bowed stiffly and would have passed on without 
a word, but that was impossible. ‘‘ Miss Trefoil!” said Lady Pen- 
wether with astonishment. 

“Your brother is just across the park. I think I see him and will 
go to him.” 

“I had better send and tell him that you are here,” said her 
ladyship. 

“I need not trouble you so far. I can be my own messenger. 
Perhaps you will allow the fly to be sent round to the yard for half- 
an-hour.” As she said this she was still passing down the steps. 

But Lady Penwether knew that it behoved her to prevent this if it 
might be possible. Of late she had had little or no conversation with her 
brother about Miss Trefoil, but she had heard much from her husband. 
She would be justified, she thought, in saying or in doing almost any- 
thing which would save him from such an encounter. “I really 
think,” she said, “that he had better be told that you are here,” and 
as she spoke she strove to put herself in the visitor's way. “ You had 
better come in, Miss Trefoil, and he shall be informed at once.” 

“By no means, Lady Penwether. I would not for worlds give 
him or youso much trouble. IseehimandI will go to him.” Then 
Lady Penwether absolutely put out her hand to detain her; but 
Arabella shook it off angrily and looked into the other woman’s face 
with fierce eyes. “Allow me,” she said, “to conduct myself at this 
moment as I may think best. I shall do so at any rate.’ Then she 
stalked on and Lady Penwether saw that any contest was hopeless. 
Had she sent the servant on with all his speed, so as to gain three or 
four moments, her brother could hardly have fled through the trees 
in face of the enemy. 

Lord Rufford, who was busy planning the prolongation of a ha-ha 
fence, saw nothing of all this; but, after a while he was aware that 
& woman was coming to him, and then gradually he saw who that 
woman was. Arabella when she had found herself advancing closer 
went slowly enough. -She was sure of her prey now, and was wisely 
mindful that it might be well that she should husband her breath. 
The nearer she drew to him the slower became her pace, and more 
majestic. Her veil was well thrown back, and her head was raised 
in the air. She knew these little tricks of deportment and could 
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carry herself like a queen. He had taken a moment or two to 
consider. Should he fly? It was possible. He might vault over a 
railed fence in among the trees, at a spot not ten yards from her, 
and then it would be impossible that she should run him down. He 
might have done it had not the men been there to see it. As it was 
he left them in the other direction and came forward to meet her. 
He tried to smile pleasantly as he spoke to her. ‘So I see that you 
would not take my advice,” he said. 

“Neither your advice nor your money, my Lord.” 

“‘Ah,—T was so sorry about that! But, indeed, indeed,—the fault 
was not mine.” 

“They were your figures that I saw upon the paper, and by your 
orders, no doubt, that the lawyer acted. But I have not come to say 
much of that. You meant I suppose to be gracious.” 

“T meant to be—good-natured.” 

“T daresay. You were willing enough to give away what you did 
not want. But there must be more between us than any question of 
money. Lord Rufford, you have treated me most shamefully.” 

“T hope not. I think not.” 

“ And you yourself must be well aware of it,—quite as well aware 
of itas Iam. You have thrown me over and absolutely destroyed 
me ;—and why?” He shrugged his shoulders. “Because you have 
been afraid of others ; because your sister has told you that you were 
mistaken in your choice. The women around you have been too 
many for you, and have not allowed you to dispose of your hand, and 
your name, and your property as you pleased. I defy you to say 
that this was not your sister’s doing.” He was too much astounded 
to contradict her rapidly, and then she passed on, not choosing to give 
him time for contradiction. ‘“ Will you have the hardihood to say 
that you did not love me?” Then she paused thinking that he would 
not dare to contradict her then, feeling that in that she was on strong 
ground. “ Were youlying when you told me that you did? What 
did you mean when I was in your arms up in the house there ? What 
did you intend me to think that you meant?” ‘Then she stopped, 
standing well in front of him, and looking fixedly into his face. 

This was the very thing that he had feared. Lord Augustus had 
been a trouble. The Duke’s letter had been atrouble. Lady Augustus 
had been a trouble; and Sir George’s sermons had been troublesome. 
But what were they all when compared to this? How is it possible 
that a man should tell a girl that he has not loved her, when he has 
embraced her again and again? He may know it, and she may know 
it ;—and each may know that the other knows it ;—but to say that 
he does not and did not then love her is beyond the scope of his 
audacity,—unless he be a heartless Nero. “No one can grieve about 
this so much as I do,” he said weakly. 
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“ Cannot I grieve more, do you think,—I who toldall my relatives 
that I was to become your wife, and was justified in so telling them ? 
Was I not justified ?” 

“TJ think not.” 

“You think not! What did you mean then? What were you 
thinking of when we were coming back in the carriage from Stamford, 
—when with your arms round me you swore that you loved me 
better than all the world? Isthat true? Did yousoswear?” What 
a question for a man to have to answer! It was becoming clear to 
him that there was nothing for him but to endure and be silent. 
Even to this interview the gods would at last give an end. The 
hour would pass, though, alas, so slowly, and she could not expect 
that he should stand there to be rated much after the accustomed 
time for feeding. “ You acknowledge that, and do you dare to say 
that I had no right to tell my friends ?” 

There was a moment in which he thought it was almost a pity that 
he had not married her. She was very beautiful in her present form, 
—more beautiful he thought than ever. She was the niece of a Duke, 
and certainly a very clever woman. He had not wanted money and 
why shouldn’t he have married her? As for hunting him,—that was 
a matter of course. He was as much born and bred to be hunted as 
a fox. He could not do it now as he had put too much power into 
the hands of the Penwethers, but he almost wished that he had. 
“T never intended it,” he said. 

“What did you intend? After what has occurred I suppose I 
have a right to ask such a question. I have made a somewhat un- 
pleasant journey to-day, all alone, on purpose to ask that question. 
What did you intend ?” In his great annoyance he struck his shovel 
angrily against the ground. “And I will not leave you till I get an 
answer to the question. What did you intend, Lord Rufford ?” 
There was nothing for him but silence and a gradual progress back 
towards the house. 

But from the latter resource she cut him off for a time. “ You will 
do me the favour to remain with me here till this conversation is 
ended. You cannot refuse me so slight a request as that, seeing the 
trouble to which you have put me. I never sawa man so forgetful 
of words. You cannot speak. Have you no excuse to offer, not a 
word to say in explanation of conduct so black that I don’t think here 
in England I ever heard a case to equal it? If your sister had been 
treated so !” 

“Tt would have been impossible.” 

“T believe it, Her cautious nature would have trusted no man as 
I trusted you. Her lips, doubtless, were never unfrozen till the 
settlements had been signed. With her it was a matter of bargain, 
not of love. I can well believe that.” 
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“T will not talk about my sister.” 
“Tt seems to me, Lord Rufford, that you object to talk about any- 
thing. You certainly have been very uncommunicative with reference 
to yourself. Were you lying when you told me that you loved me?” 

“No.” 

“Did I lie when I told the Duchess that you had promised me 
your love? Did I lie when I told my mother that in these days a 
man does not always mention marriage when he asks a girl to be his 
wife? You said you loved me, and I believed you, and the rest was 
a thing of course. And you meant it. You know you meant it. 
When you held me in your arms in the carriage you know you 
meant me to suppose that it was to be always so. Then the fear of 
your sister came upon you, and of your sister’s husband,—and you 
ran away! I wonder whether you think yourself a man!” And yet 
she felt that she had not hit him yet. He was wretched enough; 
and she could see that he was wretched ;—but the wretchedness 
would pass away as soon as she was gone. How could she stab him 
so that the wound would remain? With what virus could she poison 
her arrow, so that the agony might be prolonged. “And such a 
coward too! I began to suspect it when you started that night from 
Mistletoe,—though I did not think then that you could be all mean, 
all cowardly. From that day to this, you have not dared to speak a 
word of truth. Every word has been a falsehood.” 

“ By heavens, no.” 

‘Every word a falsehood! and I, a lady,—a lady whom you have 
so deeply injured, whose cruel injury even you have not the face to 
deny,—am forced by your cowardice to come to you here, because you 
have not dared to come out to meet me. Is that true!” 

“ What good can it do?” 

“None to me, God knows. You are such a thing that I would not 
have you now I know you, though you were twice Lord Rufford. 
But I have chosen to speak my mind to you and to tell you what I 
think. Did you suppose that when I said that I would meet you face 
to face I was to be deterred by such girl’s excuses as you made? I 
chose to tell you to your face that you are false, a coward, and no 
gentleman, and though you had hidden yourself under the very earth 
I would have found you.” ‘Then she turned round and saw Sir 
George Penwether standing close to them. 

Lord Rufford had seen him approaching for some time, and had 
made one or two futile attempts to meet him. Arabella’s back had 
been turned to the house, and she had not heard the steps or observed 
the direction of her companion’s eyes. He came so near before he 
was seen that he heard her concluding words. Then Lord Rufford 
with a ghastly attempt at pleasantry introduced them. ‘“ George,” 
he said, “I do not think you know Miss Trefoil. Sir as Pen- 
wether ;—Miss Trefoil.” 
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The interview had been watched from the house and the husband 
had been sent down by his wife to mitigate the purgatory which she 
knew that her brother must be enduring. “My wife,” said Sir 
George, “has sent me to ask Miss Trefoil whether she will not come 
into lunch.” 

“T believe it is Lord Rufford’s house,” said Arabella. 

“Tf Miss Trefoil’s frame of mind will allow her to sit at table with 
me I shall be proud to see her,” said Lord Rufford. 

“ Miss Trefoil’s frame of mind will not allow her to eat or to drink 
with such a dastard,” said she, turning away in the direction of the 
park gates. ‘Perhaps, Sir George, you will be kind enough to 
direct the man who brought me here to pick me up at the lodge.” 
And so she walked away,—a mile across the park,—neither of them 
caring to follow her. 

It seemed to her as she stood at the lodge gate, having obstinately 
refused to enter the house, to be an eternity before the fly came to 
her. When it did come she felt as though her strength would barely 
enable her to climb into it. And when she was there she wept, with 
bitter throbbing woe, all the way to Rufford. It was over now at any 
rate. Now there was not a possible chance on which a gleam of hope 
might be made to settle. And how handsome he was, and how beautiful 
the place, and how perfect would have been the triumph could she have 
achieved it! One more word,—one other pressure of the hand in the 
post-chaise might have done it!’ Had he really promised her marriage 
she did not even now think that he would have gone back from his 
word. If that heavy stupid duke would have spoken to him that night 
at Mistletoe, all would have been well! But now,—now there was 
nothing for her but weeping and gnashing of teeth. He was gone, 
and poor Morton was gone ; and all those others, whose memories rose 
like ghosts before her ;—they were all gone. And she wept as she 
thought that she might perhaps have made a better use of the gifts 
which Providence had put in her way. 

When Mounser Green met her at the station she was beyond measure 
weary. Through the whole journey she had been struggling to 
restrain her sobs so that her maid should neither hear nor see them. 
“Don’t mind me, Mr. Green ; I am only tired,—so tired,” she said 
as she got into the carriage which he had brought. 

He had with him a long, formal-looking letter addressed to herself. 
But she was too weary to open it that night. It was the letter con- 


veying the tidings of the legacy which Morton had made in her 
favour. 
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Cuarter LXYVIII. 
LORD RUFFORD’S MODEL FARM. 


Ar this time Senator Gotobed was paying a second visit to Rufford 
Hall. In the matter of Goarly and Scrobby he had never given way 
an inch. He was still strongly of opinion that a gentleman’s pheasants 
had no right to eat his neighbour's corn, and that if damage were 
admitted, the person committing the injury should not take upon 
himself to assess the damage. He also thought,—and very often 
declared his thoughts—that Goarly was justified in shooting not only 
foxes but hounds also when they came upon his property, and in 
moments of excitement had gone so far as to say that not even horses 
should be held sacred. He had, however, lately been driven to admit 
that Goarly himself was not all that a man should be, and that Mrs. 
Goarly’s goose was an impostor. It was the theory,—the principle 
for which he combated, declaring that the evil condition of the man 
himself was due to the evil institutions among which he had been 
reared. By degrees evidence had been obtained of Scrobby’s guilt in 
the matter of the red herrings, and he was to be tried for the offence 
of putting down poison. Goarly was to be the principal witness 
against his brother conspirator. Lord Rufford, instigated by his 
brother-in-law, and liking the spirit of the man, had invited the 
Senator to stay at the Hall while the case was being tried at the 
Rufford Quarter Sessions. I am afraid the invitation was given in a 
spirit of triumph over the Senator rather than with genuine hospitality. 
It was thought well that the American should be made to see in public 
the degradation of the abject creature with whom he had sympathised. 
Perhaps there were some who thought that in this way they would 
get the Senator’s neck under their heels. If there were such they 
were likely to be mistaken, as the Senator was not a man prone to 
submit himself to such treatment. 

He was seated at table with Lady Penwether and Miss Penge when 
Lord Rufford and his brother-in-law came into the room, after parting 
with Miss Trefoil in the manner described in the last chapter. Lady 
Penwether had watched their unwelcome visitor as she took her way 
across the park, and had whispered something to Miss Penge. Miss 
Penge understood the matter thoroughly, and would not herself have 
made the slightest allusion to the other young lady. Had the Senator 
not been there the two gentlemen would have been allowed to take 
their places without a word on the subject. But the Senator had a 
marvellous gift of saying awkward things and would never be reticent. 
He stood for a while at the window in the drawing-room before he 
went across the hall, and even took up a pair of field-glasses to scruti- 
nise the lady ; and when they were all present he asked whether that 
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was not Miss Trefoil whom he had seen down by the new fence. Lady 
Penwether, without seeming to look about her, did look about her for 
a few seconds to see whether the question might be allowed to die 
away unanswered. She perceived, from the Senator’s face, that he 
intended to have an answer. 

“ Yes,” she said, “that was Miss Trefoil. Iam very glad that she 
is not coming in to disturb us.” 

“A great blessing,” said Miss Penge. 

“Where is she staying ?” asked the Senator. 

“JT think she drove over from Iufford,” said the elder lady. 

“Poor young lady! She was engaged to marry my iriend, Mr. 
John Morton. She must have felt his death very bitterly. He was 
an excellent young man ;—rather opinionated and perhaps too much 
wedded to the traditions of his own country; but, nevertheless, a 
painstaking, excellent young man. I had hoped to welcome her as 
Mrs. Morton in America.” 

“He was to have gone to Patagonia,” said Lord Rufford, endea- 
vouring to come to himself after the sufferings of the morning. 

“We should have seen him back in Washington, Sir. Whenever 
you have anything good in diplomacy you generally send him to us. 
Poor young lady! Was she talking about him ?” 

“ Not particularly,” said his Lordship. 

“She must have remembered that when she was last here he was 
of the party, and it was but a few weeks ago,—only a little before 
Christmas. He struck me as being cold in his manner as an affianced 
lover. Was not that your idea, Lady Penwether ?” 

“T don’t think I observed him especially.” 

“T have reason to believe that he was much attached to her. She 
could be sprightly enough ; but at times there seemed to come a cold 
melancholy upon her too. It is I fancy so with most of your English 
ladies. Miss Trefoil always gave me the idea of beinga good type of 
the English aristocracy.” Lady Penwether and Miss Penge drew 
themselves up very stiffly. ‘“ You admired her, I think, my Lord.” 

“Very much indeed,” said Lord Rufford, filling his mouth with 
pigeon-pie as he spoke, and not lifting his eyes from his plate. 

“ Will she be back to dinner ?” 

“Oh dear no,” said Lady Penwether. There was something in 
her tone which at last startled the Senator into perceiving that Miss 
Trefoil was not popular at Rufford Hall. 

“She only came for a morning call,” said Lord Rufford. 

“Poor young woman. She has lost her husband, and, I am afraid, 
now has lost her friends also. Iam told that she is not well off ;— 
and, from what I see and hear, I fancy that here in England a young 
lady without a dowry cannot easily replace a lover. I suppose, too, 
Miss Trefoil is not quite in her first youth.” 

VoL. L. s 
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“Tf you have done, Caroline,” said Lady Penwether to Miss Penge, 
“JT think we'll go into the other room.” 

That afternoon Sir George asked the Senator to accompany him 
for a walk. Sir George was held to be responsible for the Senator’s 
presence, and was told by the ladies that he must do something with 
him. The next day, which was Friday, would be occupied by the 
affairs of Scrobby and Goarly, and on the Saturday he was to return 
to town. The two started about three with the object of walking 
round the park and the home farm,—the Senator intent on his duty 
of examining the ways of English life to the very bottom. “TI hope 
I did not say anything amiss about Miss Trefoil,” he remarked, as 
they passed through a shrubbery gate into the park. 

“No; I think not.” 

“T thought your good lady looked as though she did not like the 
subject.” 

“Tam not sure that Miss Trefoil is very popular with the ladies 
up there.” 

“She’s a handsome young woman and clever, though, as I said 
before, given to melancholy, and sometimes fastidious. When we were 
all here I thought that Lord Rufford admired her, and that poor 
Mr. Morton was a little jealous.” 

“T wasn’t at Rufford then. Here we get out of the park on to 
the home farm. Rufford does it very well,—very well indeed.” 

“ Looks after it altogether himself?” 

“T cannot quite say that. He has a land-bailiff who lives in the 
house there.” 

“With a salary ?” 

“Oh yes; £120 a year I think the man has.” 

“ And that house ?” asked the Senator. “Why, the house and 
garden are worth £50 a year.” 

“T dare say they are. Of course it costs money. It’s near the 
park and had to be made ornamental.” 

“ And does it pay ?” 

“ Well, no; I should think not. In point of fact I know it does 
not. He loses about the value of the ground.” 

The Senator asked a great many more questions and then began 
his lecture. ‘A man who goes into trade and loses by it, cannot be 
doing good to himself or to others. You say, Sir George, that it 
is a model farm ;—but it’s a model of ruin. If you want to teach 
a man any other business, you don’t specially select an example in 
which the proprietors are spending all their capital without any 
return. And if you would not do this in shoe-making, why in 
farming ?” 

“The neighbours are able to see how work should be done.” 

“ Excuse me, Sir George, but it seems to me that they are enabled 
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to see how work should not be done. If his Lordship would stick up 
over his gate a notice to the effect that everything seen there was to 
be avoided, he might do some service. If he would publish his 
accounts half-yearly in the village newspaper——” 

“There isn’t a village newspaper.” 

“In the ‘Rufford Gazette.’ There isa ‘Rufford Gazette’ and Rufford 
isn’t much more thana village. If he would publish his accounts half- 
yearly in the ‘ Rufford Gazette,’ honestly showing how much he had 
lost by his system, how much capital had been mis-applied, and how 
much labour wasted, he might serve as an example,—like the pictures 
of ‘The Idle Apprentice.’ I don’t see that he can do any other good,— 
unless it be to the estimable gentleman who is allowed to occupy the 
pretty house. I don’t think you'd see anything like that model farm 
in our country, Sir.” 

“Your views, Mr. Gotobed, are utilitarian rather than picturesque.” 

“QOh!—if you say that it is done for the picturesque, that is 
another thing. Lord Rufford is a wealthy lord and can afford to be 
picturesque. A green sward I should have thought handsomer as 
well as less expensive, than a ploughed field, but that is a matter of 
taste. Only why call a pretty toy a model farm? You might mis- 
lead the British rustics.” 

They had by this time passed through a couple of fields which 
formed part of the model farm, and had come to a stile leading into 
a large meadow. “ This I take it,” said the Senator looking about 
him, “‘is beyond the limits of my Lord’s plaything.” 

“This is Shugborough,” said Sir George, “and there is John Runce, 
the occupier, on his pony. He at any rate is a model farmer.” As 
he spoke Mr. Runce slowly trotted up to them touching his hat, 
and Mr. Gotobed recognized the man who had declined to sit next 
to him at the hunting breakfast. Runce also thought that he knew 
the gentleman. “Do you hunt to-morrow, Mr. Runce?” asked 
Sir George. 

“Well, Sir George, no; I think not. I b’lieve I must go to 
Rufford and hear that fellow Scrobby get it hot and heavy.” 

“We seem all to be going that way. You think he'll be con- 
victed, Sir.” 

“Tf there’s a juryman left in the country worth his salt, he'll 
be convicted,” said Mr. Runce, almost enraged at the doubt. “But 
that other fellow ;—he’s to get off. That’s what kills me, Sir George.” 

“You're alluding to Mr. Goarly, Sir,” said the Senator. 

“That's about it, certainly,” said Runce, still looking very sus- 
Piciously at his companion. 


“T almost think he is the bigger rogue of the two,” said the 
Senator. 


“ Well,” said Runce; “well! I don’t know as he ain’t. Six of one 
(g 2 
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and half a dozen of the other! That’s about it.” But he was 
evidently pacified by the opinion. 

“Goarly is certainly a rascal all round,” continued the Senator. 
Runce looked at him to make sure whether he was the man who had 
uttered such fearful blasphemies at the breakfast-table. “I think we 
had a little discussion about this before, Mr. Runce.” 

“‘T am very glad to see you have changed your principles, Sir.” 

“ Not a bit of it. I am too old to change my principles, Mr. Runce. 
And much as I admire this country 1 don’t think it’s the place 
in which I should be induced to do so.” Runce looked at him again 
with a scowl on his face and with a falling mouth. “Mr. Goarly is 
certainly a blackguard.” 

“ Well ;—I rather think he is.” 

“But a blackguard may have a good cause. Put it in your own 
case, Mr. Runce. If his Lordship’s pheasants ate up your wheat——” 

“They're welcome ;—they’re welcome! The more the merrier. 
But they don’t. Pheasants know when they’re well off.” 

“Or if a crowd of horsemen rode over your fences, don’t you 
think——” 

“My fences! They'd be welcome in my wife’s bedroom if the 
fox took that way. My fences! It’s what I has fences for,—to be 
ridden over.” 

“You didn’t exactly hear what I have to say, Mr. Runce.” 

“And I don’t want. No offence, sir, if you be a friend of my 
Lord’s ;—but if his Lordship was to say hisself that Goarly was right, 
I wouldn’t listen to him. A good cause,—and he going about at 
dead o’ night with his pockets full of p’ison! Hounds and foxes qJl 
one !—or little childer either for the matter o’ that if they happened 
on the herrings!” 

“T have not said his cause was good, Mr. Runce.” 

“ [ll wish you good-evening, Sir George,” said the farmer, reining 
his pony round. ‘‘ Good-evening to you, sir,” and Mr. Runce trotted, 
or rather ambled, off, unable to endure another word. 

“ An honest man, I dare say,” said the Senator. 

“ Certainly ;—and not a bad specimen of a British farmer.” 

“Not a bad specimen of a Briton generally ;—but still, perhaps, 
a little unreasonable.” After that Sir George said as little as he 
could, till he had brought the Senator back to the hall. 


“T think it’s all over now,” said Lady Penwether to Miss Penge, 
when the gentlemen had left them alone in the afternoon. 

“Tm sure I hope so,—for his sake. What a woman to come here 
by herself, in that way !” 

“T don’t think he ever cared for her in the least.” 

“T can’t say that I have troubled myself much about that,’ replied 
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Miss Penge. “For the sake of the family generally, and the pro- 
perty, and all that, I should be very very sorry to think that he was 
going to make her Lady Rufford. I dare say he has amused himself 
with her.” 

“There was very little of that, as far as I can learn ;—very little 
encouragement indeed! What we saw here was the worst of it. He 
was hardly with her at all at Mistletoe.” 

“T hope it will make him more cautious ;—that’s all,” said Miss 
Penge. Miss Penge was now a great heiress, having had her lawsuit 
respecting certain shares in a Welsh coal mine settled since we last 
saw her. As all the world knows she came from one of the oldest 
Commoner’s families in the West of England, and is, moreover, a 
handsome young woman, only 27 years of age. Lady Penwether 
thinks that she is the very woman to be mistress of Rufford, and I du 
not know that Miss Penge herself is averse tothe idea. Lord Rufford 
has been too lately wounded to rise at the bait quite immediately ; 
but his sister knows that her brother is impressionable and that a 
little patience will go a long way. They have, however, all agreed 
at the hall that Arabella’s name shall not again be mentioned. 


Cuarpter LXIX. 


SCROBBY’S TRIAL. 


Rurrorp was a good deal moved as to the trial of Mr. Scrobby. 
Mr. Scrobby was a man who not long since had held his head up in 
Rufford and had the reputation of a well-to-do tradesman. Enemies 
had perhaps doubted his probity ; but he had gone on and prospered, 
and, two or three years before the events which are now chronicled, 
had retired on a competence. He had then taken a house with a few 
acres of land, lying between Rufford and Rufford Sall,—the property 
of Lord Rufford, and had commenced genteel life. Many in the 
neighbourhood had been astonished that such a man should have been 
accepted as a tenant in such a house; and it was generally understood 
that Lord Rufford himself had been very angry with his agent. 
Mr. Scrobby did not prosper greatly in his new career. He became 
@ guardian of the poor and quarrelled with all the Board. He tried 
to become a municipal counsellor in the borough, but failed. Then 
he quarrelled with his landlord, insisted on making changes in the 
grounds which were not authorized by the terms of his holding, 
would not pay his rent, and was at last ejected,—having caused some 
considerable amount of trouble. Then he occupied a portion of his 
leisure with spreading calumnies as to his Lordship and was generally 
understood to have made up his mind to be disagreeable. As Lord 
Rufford was a sportsman rather than anything else Scrobby studied how 
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he might best give annoyance in that direction, and some time before 
the Goarly affair had succeeded in creating considerable disturbance. 
When a man will do this pertinaciously, and when his selected enemy 
is wealthy and of high standing, he will generally succeed in getting 
a party round him. In Rufford there were not a few who thought 
that Lord Rufford’s pheasants and foxes were a nuisance,—though 
probably these persons had never suffered in any way themselves. 
It was a grand thing to fight a lord,—and so Scrobby had a party. 

When the action against his Lordship was first threatened by Goarly, 
and when it was understood that Scrobby had backed him with money, 
there was a feeling that Scrobby was doing rather a fine thing. He 
had not, indeed, used his money openly, as the Senator had afterwards 
done ; but that was not Scrobby’s way. If Goarly had been ill-used any 
help was legitimate, and the party as a party was proud of their man. 
But when it came to pass that poison had been laid down, “ wholesale” 
as the hunting-men said, in Dillsborough Wood, in the close vicinity 
of Goarly’s House, then the party hesitated. Such strategy as that 
was disgusting ;—but was there reason to think that Scrobby had been 
concerned in the matter? Scrobby still had an income, and ate roast 
meat or boiled every day for his dinner. Was it likely that such a 
man should deal in herrings and strychnine ? 

Nickem had been at work for the last three months, backed up by 
funds which had latterly been provided by the Lord’s agent, and had 
in truth run the matter down. Nickem had found out all about it, 
and in his pride had resigned his stool in Mr. Masters’ office. But 
the Scrobby party in Rufford could not bring itself to believe that 
Nickem was correct. That Goarly’s hands had actually placed the 
herrings no man either at Rufford or Dillsborough had doubted. 
Such was now Nickem’s story. But of what avail would be the 
evidence of such a man as Goarly against such a man as Scrobby? 
It would be utterly worthless unless corroborated, and the Scrobby 
party was not yet aware how clever Nickem had been. ‘Thus all 
Rufford was interested in the case. 

Lord Rufford, Sir George Penwether, his Lordship’s agent, and 
Mr. Gotobed, had been summoned as witnesses,—the expenditure of 
money by the Senator having by this time become notorious ; and on 
the morning of the trial they all went into the town in his Lordship’s 
drag. The Senator, as the guest, was on the box-seat with his 
Lordship, and as they passed old Runce trotting into Rufford on his 
nag, Mr. Gotobed began to tell the story of yesterday’s meeting, 
complaining of the absurdity of the old farmer's anger. 

“ Penwether told me about it,” said the Lord. 

“T suppose your tenant is a little crazy.” 

“By no means. I thought he was right in what he said, if I 
understood Penwether.” 
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“He couldn’t have been right. He turned from me in disgust. 
simply because I tried to explain to him that a rogue has as much 
right to be defended by the law as an honest man.” 

“ Runce looks upon these men as vermin which ought to be hunted 
down.” 

“But they are not vermin. They are men ;—and till they have 
been found guilty they are innocent men.” 

“Tf aman had murdered your child, would he be innocent in your 
eyes till he was convicted ?” 

“TI hope so;—but I should be very anxious to bring home the 
crime against him. And should he be found guilty even then he 
should not be made subject to other punishment than that the law 
awards. Mr. Runce is angry with me because I do not think 
that Goarly should be crushed under the heels of all his neighbours. 
Take care, my Lord. Didn’t we come round that corner rather 
sharp ?” 

Then Lord Rufford,emphatically declared that such men as Scrobby 
and Goarly should be crushed, and the Senator, with an inward sigh, 
declared that between landlord and tenant, between peer and farmer, 
between legislator and rustic, there was, in capacity for logical 
inference, no difference whatever. The British heart might be all 
right; but the British head was,—ah,—hopelessly wooden! It 
would be his duty to say so in his lecture, and perhaps some good 
might be done to so gracious but so stolid a people, if only they could 
be got to listen. 

Scrobby had got down a barrister from London, and therefore the 
case was allowed to drag itself out through the whole day. Lord 
Rufford, as a magistrate, went on to the bench himself,—though he 
explained that he only took his seat there as a spectator. Sir George 
and Mr. Gotobed were also allowed to sit in the high place,—though 
the Senator complained even of this. Goarly and Scrobby were not 
allowed to be there, and Lord Rufford, in his opinion, should also have 
been debarred from such a privilege. A long time was occupied 
before even a jury could be sworn, the barrister earning his money by 
brow-beating the provincial bench and putting various obstacles in the 
way of the trial. As he was used to practice at the assizes of course 
he was able to domineer. This juror would not do, nor that. The 
chairman was all wrong in his law. The officers of the Court knew 
nothing about it. At first there was quite a triumph for the 
Scrobbyites, and even Nickem himself was frightened. But at last 
the real case was allowed to begin, and Goarly was soon in the 
witness-box. Goarly did not seem to enjoy the day, and was 
with difficulty got to tell his own story even on his own side. 
But the story when it was told was simple enough. He had met 
Mr. Scrobby accidentally in Rufford and they two had together 
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discussed the affairs of the young Lord. They came to an agreement 
that the young Lord was a tyrant and ought to be put down, and 
Serobby showed how it wasto be done. Scrobby instigated the action 
about the pheasants, and undertook to pay the expenses if Goarly 
would act in the other little matter. But, when he found that the 
Senator’s money was forthcoming, he had been anything but as good 
as his word. Goarly swore that in hard cash he had never seen 
more than four shillings of Scrobby’s money. As to the poison, Goarly 
declared that he knew nothing about it; but he certainly had received 
a parcel of herrings from Scrobby’s own hands, and in obedience to 
Scrobby’s directions, had laid them down in Dillsborough Wood the 
very morning on which the hounds had come there. Heowned that he 
supposed that there might be something in the herrings, something 
that would probably be deleterious to hounds as well as foxes,—or to 
children should the herrings happen to fall into children’s hands; 
but he assured the Court that he had no knowledge of poison,—none 
whatever. Then he was made by the other side to give a complete 
and a somewhat prolonged account of his own life up to the present 
time,—this information being of course required by the learned 
barrister on the other side; in listening to which the Senator did 
become thoroughly ashamed of the Briton whom he had assisted with 
his generosity. 

But all this would have been nothing had not Nickem secured the 
old woman who had sold the herrings,—and also the chemist, from 
whom the strychnine had been purchased as much as three years 
previously. This latter feat was Nickem’s great triumph,—the 
feeling of the glory of which induced him to throw up his employ- 
ment in Mr. Masters’ office, and thus brought him and his family to 
absolute ruin within a few months in spite of the liberal answers 
which were made by Lord Rufford to many of his numerous appeals. 
Away in Norrington the poison had been purchased as much as three 
years ago, and yet Nickem had had the luck to find it out. When 
the Scrobbyites heard that Scrobby had gone all the way to Norring- 
ton to buy strychnine to kill rats they were Scrobbyites no longer. 
“T hope theyll hang ’un. I do hope they'll hang ’un,” said Mr. 
Runce quite out loud from his crowded seat just behind the attorney’s 
bench. 

The barrister of course struggled hard to earn his money. Though 
he could not save his client he might annoy the other side. He 
insisted therefore on bringing the whole affair of the pheasants before 
the Court, and examined the Senator at great length. He asked the 
Senator whether he had not found himself compelled to sympathise 
with the wrongs he had witnessed. The Senator declared that he 
had witnessed no wrongs. Why then had he interfered? Because 
he had thought that there might be wrong, and because he wished 
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to see what power a poor man in this country would have against 
a rich one. He was induced still to think that Goarly had been ill- 
treated about the pheasants ;—but he could not take upon himself 
to say that he had witnessed any wrong done. But he was quite 
sure that the system on which such things were managed in England 
was at variance with that even justice which prevailed in his 
own country! Yes;—by his own country he did mean Mickewa. 
He covld tell that learned gentleman in spite of his sneers, and in 
spite of his evident ignorance of geography, that nowhere on tke 
earth’s surface was justice more purely administered than in the 
great Western State of Mickewa. It was felt by everybody that 
the Senator had the best of it. 

Mr. Scrobby was sent into durance for twelve months with hard 
labour, and-Goarly was conveyed away in the custody of the police 
lest he should be torn to pieces by the rough lovers of hunting who 
were congregated outside. When the sentence had reached Mr. Runce’s 
ears, and had been twice explained to him, first by one neighbour 
and then by another, his face assumed the very look which it had 
worn when he carried away his victuals from the Senator’s side at 
Rofford Hall, and when he had turned his pony round on his own 
land on the previous evening. The man had killed a fox and might 
have killed a dozen hounds, and was to be locked up only for twelve 
months! He indignantly asked his neighbour what had come of 
Van Diemen’s land, and what was the use of Botany Bay. 

On their way back to Rufford Hall, Lord Rufford would have been 
triumphant, had not the Senator checked him. “It’s a bad state of 
things altogether,” he said. “Of course the promiscuous use of 
strychnine is objectionable.” 

“Rather,” said his Lordship. 

“ But is it odd that an utterly uneducated man, one whom his country 
has left to grow up in the ignorance of a brute, should have recourse to 
any measure, however objectionable, when the law will absolutely give 
him no redress against the trespass made by a couple of hundred 
horsemen?” Lord Rufford gave it up, feeling the Senator to bea 
man with whom he could not argue. 


CuarTrer LXX, 
AT LAST. 


Wuen once Mrs. Morton had taken her departure for London, on 
the day after her grandson’s death, nothing further was heard of her 
at Bragton. She locked up everything and took all the keys away, as 
though still hoping,—against hope,—that the will might turn out to 
be other than she expected. But when the lawyer came down to 
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read the document he brought the keys back with him, and no further 
tidings reached Dillsborough respecting the old woman. She sitill 
drew her income as she had done for half a century, but never even 
came to look at the stone which Reginald put up on the walls of 
Bragton church to perpetuate the memory of his cousin. What 
moans she made she made in silent obscurity, and devoted the re- 
mainder of her years to putting together money for members of her 
own family who took no notice of her. 

After the funeral, Lady Ushant returned to the house at the 
request of her nephew, who declared his purpose of remaining at 
Hoppet Hall for the present. She expostulated with him and re- 
ceived from him an assurance that he would take up his residence as 
squire at Bragton as soon as he married a wife,—should he ever do 
so. In the meantime he could, he thought, perform his duties from 
Hoppet Hall as well ason the spot. Asa residence for a bachelor he 
preferred, he said, Hoppet Hall to the park. Lady Ushant yielded 
and returned once again to her old home,—the house in which she 
had been born,—and gave up her lodgings at Cheltenham. The word 
that he said about his possible marriage set her mind at work, and 
induced her to put sundry questions to him. “Of course you will 
marry ?” she said. 

“Men who have property to leave behind them usually do marry, 
and as I am not wiser than others, I probably may do so. But I will 
not admit that it is a matter of course. I may escape yet.” 

“Ido hope you will marry. I hope it may be before I die, so 
that I may see her.” 

“ And disapprove of her, ten to one.” 

“Certainly I shall not if you tell me that you love her.” 

“Then I will tell you so,—to prevent disagreeable results.” 

“T am quite sure there must be somebody that you like, Reginald,” 
she said after a pause. 

“Are you? I don’t know that I have shown any very strong 
preference. I am not disposed to praise myself for many things, but 
I really do think that I have been as undemonstrative as most men 
of my age.” 

“Still I did hope——” 

“What did you hope?” 

“T won’t mention any name. I don’t think it is right. I have 
observed that more harm than good comes of such talking, and I have 
determined always to avoid it. But——.” Then there was another 
pause. “ Remember how old I am, Reginald, and when it is to be 
done give me at any rate the pleasure of knowing it.” Of course he 
knew to whom she alluded, and of course he laughed at her feeble 
caution. But he would noi say a word to encourage her to mention 
the name of Mary Masters. He thought that he was sure that were 
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the girl free he would now ask her to be his wife. If he loved any- 
one it washer. If he had ever known a woman with whom he thought 
it would be pleasant to share the joy and labours of life, it was Mary 
Masters. If he could imagine that any one constant companion 
would be a joy to him, she would be that person. But he had been 
distinctly informed that she was in love with someone, and not for 
worlds would he ask for that which had been given to another. And 
not for worlds would he hazard the chance of a refusal. He thought 
that he could understand the delight, that he could thoroughly enjoy 
the rapture, of hearing her whisper with downcast eyes, that she could 
love him. He had imagination enough to build castles in the air in 
which she reigned as princess, in which she would lie with her head 
upon his bosom and tell him that he was her chosen prince. But he 
would hardly know how to bear himself should he ask in vain. He 
believed he could love as well as Lawrence Twentyman, but he was 
sure that he could not continue his quest as that young man had done. 

When Lady Ushant had been a day or two at the house she asked 
him whether she might invite Mary there as her guest,—as her 
perpetual guest.—“I have no objection in life,” he said ;—“ but take 
care that you don’t interfere with her happiness.” 

“ Because of her father and sisters?” suggested the innocent old 
lady. 

7 “* Has she a father, has she a mother; 

Or has she a dearer one still than all other?’” 


said Reginald laughing. 

“Perhaps she has.” 

“Then don’t interfere with her happiness in that direction. How 
is she to have a lover come to see her out here ?” 

“Why not ? I don’t see why she shouldn’t have a lover here as well 
asin Dillsborough. I don’t object to lovers, if they are of the proper 
sort ;—and I am sure Mary wouldn’t have anything else.” Reginald 
told her she might do as she pleased and made no further inquiry 
as to Mary’s lovers. 

A few days afterwards Mary went with her boxes to Bragton,—Mrs. 
Masters repeating her objections but repeating them with but little 
energy. Just at this time a stroke of good fortune befell the Masters 
family generally which greatly reduced her power over her husband. 
Reginald Morton had spent an hour in the attorney’s office, and had 
declared his purpose of restoring Mr. Masters to his old family 
position in regard to the Bragton estate. When she heard it she felt 
at once that her dominion was gone. She had based everything on 
the growing inferiority of her husband’s position, and now he was 
about to have all his glory back again! She had inveighed against 
gentlemen from the day of her marriage,—and here he was, again to 
be immersed up to his eyes in the affairs of a gentleman, And then 
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she had been so wrong about Goarly, and Lord Rufford had been so 
much better a client! And ready money had been so much more 
plentiful of late, owing to poor John Morton’s ready-handed honesty! 
She had very little to say about it when Mary packed her boxes and 
was taken in Mr. Runciman’s fly to Bragton. 

Since the old days, the old days of all, since the days to which 
Reginald had referred when he asked her to pass over the bridge with 
him, she had never yet walked about the Bragton grounds. She had 
often been to the house, visiting Lady Ushant; but she had simply 
gone thither and returned. And indeed, when the house had been 
empty, the walk from Dillsborough to the bridge and back had been 
sufficient exercise for herself and her sisters. But now she could go 
whither she listed and bring her memory to all the old spots. With 
the tenacity as to household matters which characterised the ladies of 
the country some years since, Lady Ushant employed all her morn- 
ings and those of her young friend in making inventories of every- 
thing that was found in the house ; but her afternoons were her own, 
and she wandered about with a freedom she had never known before. 
At this time Reginald Morton was up in London and had been away 
nearly a week. He had gone intending to be absent for some undefined 
time, so that Lady Ushant and Mrs. Hopkins were free from all interrup- 
tion. It was as yet only the middle of March and the lion had not 
altogether disappeared; but still Mary could get out. She did not 
care much for the wind; and she roamed about among the leafless 
shrubberies, thinking,—probably not of many things,—meaning always 
to think of the past, but unable to keep her mind from the future, the 
fature which would so soon be the present. How long would it be before 
the coming of that stately dame? Was he in quest of her now? Had 
he perhaps postponed his demand upon her till fortune had made him 
rich ? Of course she had no right to be sorry tbat he had inherited 
the property which had been his almost of right ;—but yet, had it 
been otherwise, might she not have had some chance? But, oh, if he 
had said a word to her, only a word more than he had spoken already, 
—a word that might have sounded like encouragement to others 
beside herself, and then have been obliged to draw back because of the 
duty which he owed to the property,—how much worse would that 
have been! She did own to herself that the squire of Bragton should 
not look for his wife in the house of a Dillsborough attorney. As she 
thought of this a tear ran down her cheek and trickled down on to 
the wooden rail of the little bridge. 

“There's no one to give you an excuse now, and you must come 
and walk round with me,” said a voice, close to her ear. 

“Oh, Mr. Morton, how you have startled me !” 


“Ts there anything the matter, Mary?” said he, looking up into 
her face. 
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“Only you have startled me so.” 

“Has that brought tears into your eyes.” 

“ Well,—I suppose so,” she said trying to smile. “‘ You were ‘so 
very quiet and I thought you were in London.” 

“So I was this morning, and nowI am here. But something else 
has made you unhappy.” 

“No; nothing.” 

“TI wish we could be friends, Mary. I wish I could know your 
secret. You have a secret.” 

“‘ No,” she said boldly. 

“Ts there nothing ?” 

“What should there be, Mr. Morton!” 

“Tell me why you were crying.” 

“T was not crying. Just a tear is not crying. Sometimes one 
does get melancholy. One can’t cry when there is any one to look, 
and so one does it alone. Id have been laughing if I knew that you 
were coming.” 
“Come round by the kennels. You can get over the wall ;—can’t. 
you ?” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“ And we'll go down the old orchard, and get out by the corner of 
the park fence.” Then he walked and she followed him, hardly 
keeping close by his side, and thinking as she went how foolish she 
had been not to have avoided the perils and fresh troubles of such a 
walk. When he was helping her over the wall he held her hands for 
a moment and she was aware of unusual pressure. It was the pressure 
of love,—or of that pretence of loye which young men, and perhaps 
old men, sometimes permit themselves to affect. In an ordinary way 
Mary would have thought as little of it as another girl. She might 
feel dislike to the man, but the affair would be too light for resent- 
ment. With this man it was different. He certainly was not justified 
in making the slightest expression of factitious affection. He at any 
rate should have felt himself bound to abstain from any touch of 
peculiar tenderness. She would not saya word. She would not even 
look at him with angry eyes. But she twitched both her hands away 
from him as she sprang to the ground. Then there was a passage 
across the orchard,—not more than a hundred yards, and after that a 
stile. At the stile she insisted on using her own hand for the custody 
of her dress. She would not even touch his outstretched arm. You 
are very independent,” he said. 

“T have to be so.” 

“T cannot make you out, Mary. I wonder whether there is still 
anything rankling in your bosom against me.” 

“Oh dear no. What should rankle with me?” 

“What indeed ;—unless you resent my——regard.” 
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‘“T am not so rich in friends as to do that, Mr. Morton.” 

“T don’t suppose there can be many people who have the same 
sort of feeling for you, that I have.” 

“There are not many who have known me go long, certainly.” 

“You have some friend, I know,” he said. 

* More than one I hope.” 

“Some special friend. Who is he, Mary?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Mr. Morton.” She then thought 
that he was still alluding to Lawrence Twentyman. 

“Tell me, Mary.” 

“What am I to tell you ?” 

“Your father says that there is some one.” 

“ Papa!” 

“ Yes ;—your father.” 

Then she remembered it all;—how she had been driven into a 
half confession to her father. She could not say there was nobody. 
She certainly could not say who that some one was. She could not 
be silent, for by silence she would be confessing a passion for some 
other man,—a passion which certainly had no existence. “I don’t 
know why papa should talk about me,” she said, “and I certainly 
don’t know why you should repeat what he said.” 

“ But there is some one?” She clenched her fist, and hit out at 
the air with her parasol, and knit her brows as she looked up at him 
with a glance of fire in her eye which he had never seen there before. 
** Believe me, Mary,” he said ;—“ if ever a girl had a sincere friend, 
you have one in me. I would not tease you by impertinence in such 
a matter. I will be as faithful to you as the sun. Do you love 
any one ?” 

“Yes,” she said turning round at him with ferocity and shouting 
out her answer as she pressed on. 

“Who is he, Mary ?” 

“What right have you to ask me? What right can any one 
have? Even your aunt would not press me as you are doing.” 

“My aunt could not have the same interest. Who is he, Mary ?” 

“T will not tell you.” 

He paused a few moments and walked on a step or two before he 
spoke again. “I would it were I,” he said. 

“ What !” she ejaculated. 

“T would it were I,” he repeated. 

One glance of her eye stole itself round into his face, and then her 
face was turned quickly to the ground. Her parasol which had been 
raised drooped listless from her hand. All unconsciously she hastened 
her steps and became aware that the tears were streaming from her 
eyes. For a moment or two it seemed to her that all was still hope- 
less. If he had no more to say than that, certainly she had not a 
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word. He had made her no tender of his love. He had not told 
her that in very truth she was his chosen one. After all she was 
not sure that she understood the meaning of those words “I would 
it were I.” But the tears were coming so quick that she could see 
nothing of the things around her, and she did not dare even to put 
her hand up to her eyes. If he wanted her love,—if it was possible 
that he really wisbed for it,—why did he not ask for it? She felt 
his footsteps close to hers, and she was tempted to walk on quicker 
even than before. Then there came the fingers of a hand round her 
waist, stealing gradually on till she felt the pressure of his body on 
her shoulders. She put her hand up weakly, to push back the 
intruding fingers,—only to leave it tight in his grasp. Then,—then 
was the first moment in which she realized the truth. After all he 
did love her. Surely he would not hold her there unless he meant 
her to know that he loved her. “Mary,” he said. To speak was 
impossible, but she turned round and looked at him with imploring 
eyes. “ Mary,—say that you will be my wife.” 


Cuapter LXXI. 
“MY OWN, OWN HUSBAND.” 


Yes ;—it had come at last. As one may imagine to be the certainty 
of paradise to the doubting, fearful, all but despairing soul when it has 
passed through the gates of death and found in new worlds a reality of 
assured bliss, so was the assurance to her, conveyed by that simple 
request, “ Mary, say that you will be my wife.” It did not seem to 
her that any answer was necessary. Will it be required that the 
spirit shall assent to its entrance into Elysium? Was there room for 
doubt? He would never go back from his word now. He would not 
have spoken the word had he not been quite, quite certain. And he 
had loved her all that time,—when she wasso hard to him! It must 
have been so. He had loved her, this bright one, even when he 
thought that she was to be given to that clay-bound rustic lover! 
Perhaps that was the sweetest of it all, though in draining the 
sweet draught she had to accuse herself of hardness, blindness and 
injustice. Could it be real? Was it true that she had her foot firmly 
placed in Paradise? He was there, close to her, with his arm still 
round her, and her fingers grasped within his. The word wife was 
still in her ears,—surely the sweetest word in all the language! What 
protestation of love could have been so eloquent as that question ? 
“ Will you be my wife?” No true man, she thought, ever ought to ask 
the question in any other form. But her eyes were still full of tears, 
and as she went she knew not where she was going. She had for- 
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gotten all her surroundings, being only aware that he was with her, 
and that no other eyes were on them. 

Then there was another stile on reaching which he withdrew his 
arm and stood facing her with his back leaning against it. ‘“ Why 
do you weep ?” he said ;—“ and, Mary, why do you not answer my 
question? If there be anybody else you must tell me now.” 

“There is nobody else,” she said almost angrily. “There never 
was. There never could be.” 

“And yet there was somebody!” She pouted her lips at him, 
glancing up into his face for half a second, and then again hung her 
head down. “Mary, do not grudge me my delight.” 

“ No ;—no ;—no!” 

“ But you do.” 

“No. If there can be delight to you in so poor a thing, have it 
all.” 

“Then you must kiss me, dear.” She gently came to him,—oh so 
gently,—and with her head still hanging, creeping towards his 
shoulder, thinking perhaps that the motion should have been his, but 
still obeying him, and then, leaning against him, seemed as though 
she would stoop with her lips to his hand. But this he did not 
endure. Seizing her quickly in his arms he drew her up, till her not 
unwilling face was close to his, and there he kept her till she was 
almost frightened by his violence. “And now, Mary, what do you 
say to my question? It has to be answered.” 

“You know.” 

“But that will not do. .I will have it in words. I will not be 
shorn of my delight.” 

That it should be a delight to him, was the very essence of her 
heaven. ‘Tell me what to say,’ she answered. “ How may I say 
it best ?” 

“ Reginald Morton,” he began. 

“ Reginald,” she repeated it after him, but went no farther in 
naming him. 

“ Because I love you better than any other being in the world—” 

“T do.” 

“ Ah, but say it.” 

** Because I love you, oh, so much better than all the world besides.” 

“ Therefore, my own, own husband——” 

“Therefore, my own, owvn——”. Then she paused. 

“Say the word.” 

“ My own, own husband.” 

“T will be your true wife.” 

“T will be your own true loving wife.” Then he kissed her again. 

“That,” he said, “is our little marriage ceremony under God’s 
sky, and no other can be more binding. As soon as you, in the 
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plenitude of your maiden power, will fix a day for the other one, and 


when we can get that over, then we will begin our little journey 
together.” 


“But, Reginald !” 

“ Well, dear !” 

“You haven't said anything.” 

“Haven't 1? I thought I had said it all.” 

“ But you haven’t said it for yourself!” 

“ You say what you want,—and I'll repeat it quite as well as you 
did.” 

“T can’t do that. Say it yourself.” 

“T will be your true husband for the rest of the journey ;—by which 
I mean it to be understood that I take you into partnership on equal 
terms, but that I am to be allowed to manage the business just as I 

lease.” 
ne Yes ;—that you shall,” she said, quite in earnest. 

“Only as you are practical and I am vague, I don’t doubt that 
everything will fall into your hands before five years are over, and 
that I shall have to be told whether I can afford to buy a new book, 
and when I am to ask all the gentry to dinner.” 

“Now you are laughing at me because I shall know so little about 
anything.” 

“Come, dear ; let us get over the stile and go on for another fiela, 
or we shall never get round the park.” Then she jumped over after 
him, just touching his hand. “I was not laughing at youatall. I 
don’t in the least doubt that in a very little time you will know every- 
thing about everything.” 

“Tam so much afraid.” 

“You needn’t be. I know you well enough for that. But suppose 
I had taken such a one as that young woman who was here with my 
poor cousin. Qh, heavens!” 

“Pefhaps you ought to have done so.” 

“T thank the Lord that hath delivered me.” 

“You ought,—you ought to have chosen some lady of high 
standing,” said Mary, thinking with ineffable joy of the stately dame 
who was not to come to Bragton. Do you know what I was thinking 


only the other day about it ?—that you had gone up to London to look 
for some proper sort of person.” 


“ And how did you mean to receive her ?” 

“T shouldn’t have received her at all. I should have gone away. 
You can’t do it now.” 

“Can't 1?” 


“What were you thanking the Lord for so heartily ?” 
“For you.” 


“Were you? That is the sweetest thing you have said yet. My 
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own ;—my darling ;—my dearest! If only I can so live that you may 
be able to thank the Lord for me in years to come !” 

I will not trouble the reader with all that was said at every stile. 
No doubt very much of what has been told was repeated again and 
again so that the walk round the park was abnormally long. At 
last, however, they reached the house, and as they entered the hall, 
Mary whispered to him, “‘ Who is to tell your aunt ?” she said. 

“Come along,” he replied striding upstairs to his aunt’s bedroom, 
where he knew she would be at this time. He opened the door with- 
out any notice and, having waited till Mary had joined him, led her 
forcibly into the middle of the room. “ Here she is,” he said ;—“ my 
wife elect.” 

“Oh, Reginald !” 

“We have managed it all, and there needn’t be any more said 
about it except to settle the day. Mary has been looking about the 
house and learning her duty already. She'll be able to have every 
bedstead and every chair by heart, which is an advantage ladies 
seldom possess” Then Mary rushed forward and was received into 
the old woman’s arms. 

When Reginald left them, which he did very soon after the 
announcement was made, Lady Ushant had a great deal tosay. “I 
have been thinking of it, my dear,—oh,—for years ;—ever since he 
came to Hoppet Hall. But I am quite sure the best way is never 
to say anything. If I had interfered there is no knowing how it 
might have been.” 

“Then, dear Lady Ushant, I am so glad that you didn’t,” said 
Mary,—being tolerably sure at the same time within her own bosom 
that her loving old friend could have done no harm in that direction. 

“J wouldn’t say a word though I was always thinking of it. But 
then he is so odd, and no one can know what he means sometimes. 
That’s what made me think when Mr. Twentyman was s0 very 
pressing——” 

“That couldn’t—couldn’t have been possible.” 

“Poor young man !” 

“ But I always told him it was impossible.” 

“JT wonder whether you cared about Reginald all that time.” In 
answer to this Mary only hid her face in the old woman’s lap. 
“Dear me! I suppose you did all along. But I am sure it was 
better not to say anything, and now what will your papa and mamma 
say ?” 

“They'll hardly believe it at first.” 

“T hope they'll be glad.” 

“Glad! Why, what do you suppose they would want me to do? 
Dear papa! And dear mamma too, because she has really been good 
tome. I wonder when it must be?” Then that question was dis- 
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cussed at great length, and Lady Ushant had a great deal of very 
good advice to bestow. She didn’t like long engagements, and it 
was very essential for Reginald’s welfare that he should settle himself 
at Bragton as soon as possible. Mary’s pleas for a long day were 
not very urgent. 

That evening at Bragton was rather long and rather dull. It was 
almost the first that she had ever passed in company with Reginald, 
and there now seemed to be a necessity of doing something peculiar, 
whereas there was nothing peculiar to be done. It was his custom to 
betake himself to his books after dinner; but he could hardly do so 
with ease in company with the girl who had just promised him to be 
his wife. Lady Ushant too wished to show her extreme joy, and made 
flattering but vain attempts to be ecstatic. Mary, to tell the truth, 
was longing for solitude, feeling that she could not yet realize her 
happiness. 

Nor even when she was in bed could she reduce her mind to order. 
It would have been all but impossible even had he remained the com- 
paratively humble lord of Hoppet Hall ;—but that the squire of 
Bragton should be her promised husband was a marvel so great that 
from every short slumber she waked with fear of treacherous dreams. 
A minute’s sleep might rob her of her joy and declare to her in the 
moment of waking that it was all an hallucination. It was not that he 
was dearer to her, or that her condition was the happier, because of his 
position and wealth ;—but that the chance of his inheritance had lifted 
him so infinitely above her! She thought of the little room at home 
which she generally shared with one of her sisters, of her all too 
scanty wardrobe, of her daily tasks about the house, of her step- 
mother’s late severity, and of her father’s cares. Surely he would not 
hinder her from being good to them; surely he would let the young 
girls come to her from time to time! What an added happiness it 
would be if he would allow her to pass on to them some sparks of the 
prosperity which he was bestowing on her. And then her thoughts 
travelled on to poor Larry. Would he not be more contented now ;— 
now, when he would be certain that no further frantic efforts could 
avail him anything. Poor Larry! Would Reginald permit her to 
regard him as a friend? And would he submit to friendly treat- 
ment? She could look forward and see him happy with his wife, the 
best loved of their neighbours ;—for who was there in the world better 
than Larry? But she did not know how two men who had both been 
her lovers, would allow themselves to be brought together. But, oh, 
what peril had been there! It was but the other day she had striven 
so hard to give the lie to her love and to become Larry’s wife. She 
shuddered beneath the bedclothes as she thought of the danger she 
had run. One word would have changed all her Paradise into a 
perpetual wail of tears and waste of desolation. When she woke in 

Tt 2 
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the morning from her long sleep an effort was wanting to tell her 
that it was all true. Oh, if it had slipped from her then ;—if she had 
waked after such a dream to find herself loving in despair with a sore 
bosom and angry heart! 

She met him downstairs, early, in the study, having her first 
request to make to him. Might she go in at once after breakfast and 
tell them all? “I suppose I ought to go to your father,” he said. 
“Let me go first,” she pleaded, hanging on his arm. “I would not 
think that I was not mindful of them from the very beginning.” So 
she was driven into Dillsborough in the pony carriage which had 
been provided for old Mrs. Morton’s use, and told her own story. 
“ Papa,” she said, going to the office door. ‘“ Come into the house ;— 
come at once.” And then, within her father’s arms, while her step- 
mother listened, she told them of her triumph. “ Mr. Reginald 
Morton wants me to be his wife, and he is coming here to ask you.” 

“The Lord in heaven be good to us,” said Mrs, Masters holding 
up both her hands. “ Is it true, child ?” 

“The squire !” ejaculated the father. 

“Tt is true, papa,—and,—and F 

“ And what, my love ?” 

‘* When he comes to you, you must say I will be.” 

There was not much danger on that score, “ Was it he that 
you told me of?” said the attorney. To this she only nodded her 
assent. “It was Reginald Morton all the time? Well!” 

“Why shouldn’t it be he ?” 

“Oh no, my dear! You are a most fortunate girl—most fortunate ! 
But somehow I never thought of it, that a child of mine should come 
to live at Bragton and have it, one may say, partly as her own! 
It is odd after all that has come and gone. God bless you, my dear, 
and make you happy. You are a very fortunate child.” 

Mrs, Masters was quite overpowered. She had thrown herself on to 
the old family sofa and was fanning herself with her handkerchief. 
She had been wrong throughout and was now completely humiliated 
by the family success; and yet she was delighted, though she did 
not dare to be triumphant. She had so often asked both father and 
daughter what good gentlemen would do to either of them ; and now 
the girl was engaged to marry the richest gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood! In any expression of joy she would be driven to confess 
how wrong she had always been. How often had she asked what 
would come of Ushanting. This it was that had come of Ushanting. 
The girl had been made fit to be the companion of such a one as 
Reginald Morton, and had now fallen into the position which was 
suited to her. “Of course we shall see nothing of you now,” she 
said in a whimpering voice. It was not a gracious speech, but it was 
almost justified by disappointments. 
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‘Mamma, you know that I shall never separate myself from you 
and the girls.” 

“Poor Larry!” said the woman sobbing. “Of course it is all for 
the best; but I don’t know what he’ll do now.” . 
“You must tell him, papa,” said Mary; “and give him my love 
and bid him be a man.” 


Cuarter LXXII. 
“ pID HIM BE A MAN.” 


Tae little phaeton remained in Dillsborough to take Mary back 
to Bragton. As soon as she was gone the attorney went over to the 
Bush with the purpose of borrowing Runciman’s pony so that he 
might ride over to Chowton Farm and at once execute his daughter's 
last request. In the yard of the inn he saw Runciman himself and 
was quite unable to keep his good news to himself, “My girl has 
just been with me,” he said, “and what do you think she tells me?” 

“That she is going to take poor Larry after all. She might do 
worse, Mr. Masters.” 

“Poor Larry! I am sorry for him. I have always liked Larry 
Twentyman. But that is all over now.” 

“She’s not going to have that tweedledum young parson, surely ?” 

“Reginald Morton has made her a set offer.” 

“The squire!” Mr. Masters nodded his head three times. “You 
don’t say so. Well, Mr. Masters, I don’t begrudge it you. He 
might do worse. She has taken her pigs well to market at last!” 

“ He’s to come to me at four this afternoon.” 

“Well done, Miss Mary! I suppose it’s been going on ever so long ?” 

“We fathers and mothers,” said the attorney, “never really know 
what the young ones are after. Don’t mention it just at present, 
Runciman. You are such an old friend that I couldn’t help telling 
you.” 

“Poor Larry !” 

“T can have the pony, Runciman ?” 

“Certainly you can, Mr. Masters. Tell him to come in and talk 
it all over with me. If we don’t look to it he'll be taking to drink 
regular.” At that last meeting at the club, when the late squire’s 
will was discussed, at which, as the reader may perhaps remember, a 
little supper was also discussed in honour of the occasion, poor L 
had not only been present but had drank so pottle deep, that the 
landlord had been obliged to put him to bed at the inn, and he had 
not been at all as he ought to have been after Lord Rufford’s dinner. 
Such delinquencies were quite outside the young man’s accustomed 
way of his life. It had been one of his recognised virtues that, 
living as he did a good deal among sporting men and with a full 
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command of means, he had never drank. But now he had twice 
sinned before the eyes of all Dillsborough, and Runciman thought 
that he knew how it would be with a young man in his own house 
who got drunk in public to drown his sorrow. “I wouldn't see 
Larry go astray and spoil himself with liquor,” said the good-natured 
publican, “for more than I should like to name.” Mr. Masters 
promised to take the hint and rode off on his mission. 

The entrance to Chowton Farm and Bragton gate were nearly 
opposite, the latter being perhaps a furlong nearer to Dillsborough. 
The attorney when he got to the gate stopped a moment and looked 
up the avenue with pardonable pride. The great calamity of his 
life, the stunning blow which had almost unmanned him when he was 
young, and from which he had never quite been able to rouse himself, 
had been the loss of the management of the Bragton property. His 
grandfather and his father had been powerful at Bragton, and he had 
been brought up in the hope of walking in their paths. Then 
strangers had come in, and he had been dispossessed, But how was 
it with him now? It had almost made a young man of him again 
when Reginald Morton, stepping into his office, asked him as a favour 
to resume his old task. But what was that in comparison with this 
later triumph? His own child was to be made queen of the place! 
His grandson, should she be fortunate enough to be the mother of 
a son, would be the squire himself! His visits to the place for the 
last twenty years had been very rare indeed. He had been sent for 
lately by old Mrs. Morton,—for a purpose which if carried out 
would have robbed him of all his good fortune,—but he could not 
remember when, before that, he had even passed through the gate- 
way. Now it would all become familiar to him again. That pony 
of Runciman’s was pleasant in his paces, and he began to calculate 
whether the innkeeper would part with the animal. He stood thus 
gazing at the place for some minutes till he saw Reginald Morton 
in the distance turning a corner of the road with Mary at his side. 
He had taken her from the phaeton and had then insisted on her 
coming out with him before she took off her hat. Mr. Masters as 
soon as he saw them trotted off to Chowton Farm. 

Finding Larry lounging at the little garden gate Mr. Masters got 
off the pony and taking the young man’s arm, walked off with him 
towards Dillsborough Wood. He told all his news at once, almost 
annihilating poor Larry by the suddenness of the blow. “Larry, 
Mr. Reginald Morton has asked my girl to marry him, and she has 
accepted him.” 

“The new squire!” said Larry, stopping himself on the path, and 
looking as though a gentle wind would suffice to blow him over. 


“T suppose it has been that way all along, Larry, though we have 
not known it.” 
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“Tt was Mr. Morton then that she told me of ?” 

“She did tell you ?” 

“ Of course there was no chance for me if he wanted her. But 
why didn’t they speak out, so that I could have gone away? Oh,. 
Mr. Masters !” 

“Tt was only yesterday she knew it herself.” 

“She must have guessed it.” 

‘“‘No;—she knew nothing till he declared himself. And to-day, 
this very morning, she has bade me come to you and let you know it. 
And she sent you her love.” 

“ Her love!” said Larry, chucking the stick which he held in his. 
hands down to the ground and then stooping to pick it up again. 

“ Yes ;—her love. Those were her words, and I am to tell you from 
her—to be a man.” 

“ Did she say that ?” 

“ Yes ;—I was to come out to you at once, and bring you that asa. 
message from her.” 

“Beaman! I could have been a man right enough if she would 
have made me one ;—as good a man as Reginald Morton, though he 
is squire of Bragton. But of course I couldn’t have given her a 
house like that, nor a carriage, nor made her one of the county 
people. If it was to go in that way, what could I hope for?” 

“ Don’t be unjust to her, Larry.” 

“Unjast to her! If giving her every blessed thing I had in the 
world at a moment’s notice was unjast, I was ready to be unjust any 
day of the week or any hour of the day.” 

“What I mean is that her heart was fixed that way before Reginald 
Morton was squire of Bragton. What shall I say in answer to her 
message? You will wish her happiness ;—will you not ?” 

“Wish her happiness! Oh, heavens!” He could not explain 
what was in his mind. Wish her happiness! yes ;—the happiness 
of the angels. But not him,—nor yet with him! And as there 
could be no arranging of this, he must leave his wishes unsettled. 
And yet there was a certain relief to him in the tidings he had heard. 
There was now no more doubt. He need not now remain at Chowton 
thinking it possible that the girl might even yet change her mind. 

“And you will bear in mind that she wishes you to be a man.” 

“ Why did she not make me one? But that is all, all over. You 
tell her from me that I am not the man to whimper because I am 
hurt. What ought a man to do that I can’t do?” 

“Let her know that you are going about your old pursuits. And, 
Larry, would you wish her to know how it was with you at the club 
last Saturday ?” 

“Did she hear of that?” 

“Tam sure she has not heard of it. Butif that kind of thing 
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becomes a habit, of course she will hear of it. All Dillsborough would 
hear of it, if that became common. At any rate it is not manly to 
drown it in drink.” 

“ Who says Ido that? Nothing will drown it.” 

“T wouldn’t speak if I had not known you so long, and loved you so 
well. What she means is that you should work.” 

“T do work.” 

“And hunt. Go out to-morrow and show yourself to everybody.” 

“Tf I could break my neck I would.” ’ 

“Don’t let every farmer's son in the county say that Lawrence 


Twentyman was so mastered by a girl that he couldn’t ride on horse- 
back when she said him nay.” 


“ Everybody knows it, Mr. Masters.” 

“Go among them as if nobody knew it. I'll warrant that nobody 
will speak of it.” 

“T don’t think any one of ’em would dare do that,” said Larry 
brandishing his stick. 

“ Where is it that the hounds are to-morrow, Larry ?” 

“ Here ; at the old kennel.” 

“ Go out and let her see that you have taken her advice. She is 
there, at the house, and she will recognise you in the park. Remember 
that she sends her love to you, and bids you bea man. And, Larry, 
come in and see us sometimes. The time will come, I don’t doubt, 
when you and the squire will be fast friends.” 

. “ Never!” 

“ You do not know what timecando. I'll just go back now because 
he is to come to me this afternoon, Try and bear up, and remember 
that it is she who bids you be a man.” The attorney got upon his 
pony and rode back to Dillsborough. 

Larry who had come back to the yard to see his friend off, returned 
_ by the road into the fields, and went wandering about for a while in 

Dillsborougb Wood. “Bid him be a man!” ‘Wasn't he a man? 
Was it disgraceful to him as a man to be broken-hearted, because a 
woman would not love him? If he were provcked he would fight,— 
fight perhaps better than ever, because he would be reckless. Would 
he not be willing to fight Reginald Morton with any weapon which 
could be thought of for the possession of Mary Masters? If she were 
in danger would he not go down into the deep, or through fire to save 
her? Were not his old instincts of honesty and truth as strong in 
him as ever? Did manliness require that his heart should be in- 
vulnerable? If so he doubted whether he could ever be a man. 

But what if she meant that manliness required him to hide the 
wound? ‘Then there did come upon him a feeling of shame as he 
remembered how often he had spoken of his love to those who were 
little better than strangers to him, and a thought that perhaps such 
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loquacity was opposed to the manliness which she recommended. 
And his conscience smote him as it brought to his recollection the 
condition of his mind as he woke in Runciman’s bed at the Bush on 
last Sunday morning. That at anyrate had not been manly. How 
would it be with him if he made up his mind never to speak again to 
her, and certainly not to him, and to take care that that should be 
the only sign left of his suffering? He would hunt, and be keener 
than ever ;—he would work upon the land with increased diligence ;— 
he would give himself not a moment to think of anything. She 
should see and hear what he could do ;—but he would never speak to 
her again. The hounds would be at the old kennels to-morrow. He 
would be there. The place no doubt was Morton’s property, but on 
hunting mornings all the lands of the county,—and of the next counties 
if they can be reached,—are the property of the hunt. Yes; he would 
be there; and she should see him in his scarlet coat, and smartest 
cravat, with his boots and breeches neat as those of Lord Rufford ; 
—and she should know that he was doing as she bade him. But he 
would never speak to her again! 

As he was returning round the wood, whom should he see skulking 
round the corner of it but Goarly ? 

“What business have you in here?” he said, feeling half inclined 
to take the man by the neck and drag him out of the copse. 

“T saw you, Mr. Twentyman, and I wanted just to have a word 
with you.” 

“You are the biggest rascal in all Rufford,” said Larry. “TI 
wonder the lads have left you with a whole bone in your skin.” 

“What have I done worse than any other poor man, Mr. 
Twentyman? When I took them herrings I didn’t know there was 
pison; and if I hadn’t took ’em, another would. I am going to cut 
it out of this, Mr. Twentyman.” 

“May the —— go along with you!” said Larry, wishing his 
neighbour a very unpleasant companion. 

“And of course I must sell the place. Think what it would be to 
you! Ishonldn’t like it to go into his Lordship’s hands. It’s all — 
through Bean I know, but his Lordship has had a down on me 
ever since he came to the property. It’s as true as true about my old 
woman’s geese. There's forty acres of it. What would you say to 
£40 an acre?” 

The idea of having the two extra fields made Larry’s mouth water, 
in spite of all his misfortunes. The desire for land among such as 
Larry Twentyman is almost a disease in England. With these 
two fields he would be able to walk almost round Dillsborough 
Wood without quitting his own property. He had been talking 
of selling Chowton within the last week or two. He had been 
thinking of selling it at the moment when Mr. Masters rode up to 
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him. And yet now he was almost tempted to a new purchase by this 
man. But the man was too utterly a blackguard,—was too odious 
to him. 

“ Tf it comes into the market, I may bid for it as well as another,” 
he said, “ but I wouldn’t let myself down to have any dealings 
with you.” 

“Then, Mr. Larry, you shall never have a sod of it,” said Goarly, 
dropping himself over the fence on to his own field. A few minutes 
afterwards Larry met Bean, and told him that Goarly had been in 
the wood. “If I catch him, Mr. Twentyman, I'll give him sore 
bones,” said Bean. “I wonder how he ever got back to his own 
place alive that day.” Then Bean asked Larry whether he meant to 
be at the meet to-morrow, and Larry said that he thought he should. 
“Tony’s almost afraid to bring them in even yet,” said Bean; “ but 
if there’s a herring left in this wood, I'll eat it myself—strychnine 
and all.” 

After that Larry went and looked at his horses, and absolutely gave 
his mare ‘ Bicycle’ a gallop round the big grass field himself. Then 
those who were about the place knew that something had happened, 
and that he was in a way to be cured. “ You'll hunt to-morrow, won't 
you, Larry ?” said his mother affectionately. 

“Who told you?” 

“ Nobody told me ;—but you will, Larry; won’t you ?” 

“May be I will” Then, as he was leaving the room, when he 
was in the door-way, so that she should not see his face, he told her 
the news. ‘‘She’s going to marry the squire, yonder.” 

“ Mary Masters!” 

“T always hated him from the first moment I saw him. What 
do you expect from a fellow who never gets a-top of a horse?” 
Then he turned away, and was not seen again till long after tea- 
time. 


Cuaprer LXXIIL. 


“Tg IT TANTI?” 


Recinatp Morton entertained serious thoughts of cleansing himself 
from the reproach which Larry cast upon him when describing his 
character to his mother. “I think I shall take to hunting,” he said 
to Mary. 

“ But you'll tumble off, dear.” 

“No doubt I shall, and I must try to begin in soft places. I don’t 
see why I shouldn’t do it gradually in a small way. I shouldn't 
ever become a Nimrod, like Lord Rufford or your particular friend 
Mr. Twentyman.” 

“He is my particular friend.” 
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“So I perceive. I couldn’t shine as he shines, but I might 
gradually learn to ride after him at a respectful distance. A man at 
Rome ought to do as the Romans do.” 

“ Why wasn’t Hoppet Hall Rome as much as Bragton ?” 

“ Well ;—it wasn’t. While fortune enabled me to be happy at 
Hoppet Hall——” 

“That is unkind, Reg.” 

“While fortune oppressed me with celibate misery at Hoppet Hall, 
nobody hated me for not hunting ;—and asI could not very well 
afford it, I was not considered to be entering a protest against the 
amusement, As it is now I find that unless I consent to risk my 
neck at any rate five or six times every winter, I shall be regarded in 
that light.” 

“T wouldn’t be frightened into doing anything I didn’t like,” said 
Mary. 

“How do you know that I shan’t like it? The truth is I have 
had a letter this morning from a benevolent philosopher which has 
almost settled the question for me. He wants me to join a society 
for the suppression of British sports as being barbarous and anti- 
pathetic to the intellectual pursuits of an educated man. I would 
immediately shoot, fish, hunt aud go out ratting, if I could hope for 
the least success. I know I should never shoot anything but. the dog 
and the gamekeepers, and that I should catch every weed in the 
river; but I think that in the process of seasons 1 might jump over 
a hedge.” 

“ Kate will show you the way to do that.” 

“With Kate and Mr. Twentyman to help me, and a judicious 
system of liberal tips to Tony Tuppett, I could make my way about 
on a quiet old nag, and live respected by my neighbours. The fact 
is I hate with my whole heart the trash of the philanimalists.” 

“What is a—a—I didn’t quite catch the thing you hate? 

“The thing is a small knot of self-anxious people who think that 
they possess among them all the bowels of the world.” 

“ Possess all the what, Reginald ?” 

“T said bowels,—using an ordinary but very ill-expressed metaphor. 
The ladies and gentlemen to whom I allude, not looking very clearly 
into the system of pains and pleasures in accordance with which we 
have to live, put their splay feet down now upon this ordinary opera- 
tion and now upon that, and call upon the world to curse the cruelty 
of those who will not agree with them. A lady whose tippet is 
made from the skins of twenty animals who have been wired in the 
snow and then left to die of starvation——” 

“Oh, Reginald !” 

“That is the way of it. I am not now saying whether it is right 
or wrong. The lady with the tippet will justify the wires and the 
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starvation because, as she will say, she uses the fur. An honest 
blanket would keep her just as warm. But the fox who suffers 
perhaps ten minutes of agony should he not succeed as he usually 
does in getting away,—is hunted only for amusement! It is true that 
the one fox gives amusement for hours to perhaps some hundred ;—but 
it is only for amusement. What riles me most is that these would- 
be philosophers do not or will not see that recreation is as necessary 
to the world as clothes or food, and the providing of the one is as 
legitimate a business as the purveying of the other.” 

“People must eat and wear clothes.” 

“And practically they must be amused. They ignore the great 
doctrine of ‘ tanti.’” 

“T never heard of it.” 

“You shall, dear, some day. It is the doctrine by which you 
should regulate everything you do, and every word you utter. Now 
do you and Kate put on your hats and we'll walk to the bridge.” 

This preaching of a sermon took place after breakfast at Bragton 
on the morning of Saturday, and the last order had reference to a 
scheme they had on foot of walking out to see the meet at the old 
kennels. On the previous afternoon Reginald Morton had come into 
Dillsborough and had very quietly settled everything with the 
attorney. Having made up his mind to do the thing he was very 
quick in the doing of it. He hated the idea of secrecy in such an 
affair, and when Mrs. Masters asked him whether he had any objec- 
tion to have the marriage talked about, expressed his willingness that 
she should employ the town crier to make it public if she thought it 
expedient. “Oh, Mr. Morton, how very funny you are,” said the 
Jady. “Quite in earnest, Mrs, Masters,” he replied. Then he kissed 
the two girls who were to be his sisters, and finished the visit by 
carrying off the younger to spend a day or two with her sister at 
Bragton. “I know,” he said, whispering to Mary as he left the front 
door, “that I ought not to go out hunting so soon after my poor 
cousin’s death ; but as he was a cousin once removed, I believe I may 
walk as far as the bridge without giving offence.” 

When they were there they saw all the arrivals just as they were 
seen on the same spot a few months earlier by a very different party. 
Mary and Kate stood on the bridge together, while he remained a 
little behind leaning on the stile. She, poor girl, had felt some shame 
in showing herself, knowing that some who were present would have 
heard of her engagement, and that others would be told of it as soon 
as she was seen. “Are you ashamed of what you are going to do?” 
he asked. 

“Ashamed! I don’t suppose that there is a girl in England so 
proud as I am this minute.” 

“T don’t know that there is anything to be proud of, but if you 
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are not ashamed, why shouldn't you show yourself? Marriage is an 
honourable state!” She could only pinch his arm, and do as he bade 
her. 

Glomax in his tandem, and Lord Rufford in his drag, were rather 
late. First there came one or two hunting men out of the town, 
Runciman, Dr. Nupper, and the hunting saddler. Then there 
arrived Henry Stubbings with a string of horses, mounted by little 
boys, ready for his customers, and full of wailing to his friend 
Runciman. Here was nearly the end of March and the money he had 
seen since Christmas was little more, as he declared, than what he 
could put into his eye and see none the worse. ‘“ Charge ’em ten per 
cent. interest,” said Runciman. “Then they thinks they can carry 
on for another year,” said Stubbings despondingly. While this was 
going on, Larry walked his favourite mare ‘ Bicycle’ on to the ground, 
dressed with the utmost care, but looking very moody, almost fierce, 
as though he did not wish anybody to speak to him. Tony Tuppett, 
who had known him since a boy, nodded at him affectionately and said 
how glad he was to see him ;—but even this was displeasing to Larry. 
He did not see the girls on the bridge, but took up his place near 
them. He was thinking so much of his own unhappiness and of what 
he believed others would say of him, that he saw almost nothing. 
There he sat on his mare, carrying out the purpose to which he had 
been led by Mary’s message, but wishing with all his heart that he 
was back again, hidden within his own house at the other side of 
the wood, 

Mary, as soon as she saw him, blushed up to her eyes, then turning 
round looked with wistful eyes into the face of the man she was 
engaged to marry, and with rapid step walked across the bridge up 
to the side of Larry’s horse and spoke to him with her sweet low 
voice. “ Larry,’ she said. He turned round to her very quickly, 
showing how much he was startled. Then she put up her hand to 
him, and of course he took it. ‘Larry, I am so glad to see you. 
Did papa give you a message ?” 

“Yes, Miss Masters. He told me, I know it all.” 

‘ “Say a kind word to me, Larry.” 

“I—I—I—You know very well what’s in my mind. Though it 
were to kill me, I should wish you well.” 

“T hope you'll have a good hunt, Larry.” Then she retired back 
to the bridge and again looked to her lover to know whether he 
would approve. There were so few there, and Larry had been so 
far apart from the others, that she was sure no one had heard the 
few words which had passed between them; nor could any one have 
observed what she had done, unless it were old Nupper, or Mr. 
Runciman, or Tony Tuppett. But yet she thought that it perhaps 
was bold, and that he would be angry. But he came up to her, and 
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placing himself between her and Kate, whispered into her ear, 
“ Brayely done, my girl. After a little I will try to be as brave, but I 
could never do it as well.” Larry in the meantime had moved his 
mare away, and before the Master had arrived, was walking slowly up 
his own road to Chowton Farm. 

The Captain was soon there, and Lord Rufford with his friends, and 
Harry Stubbings’ string, and Tony were set in motion. But before 
they stirred there was a consultation,—to which Bean the gamekeeper 
was called,—as to the safety of Dillsborough Wood. Dillsborough 
Wood had not been drawn yet since Scrobby’s poison had taken effect 
on the old fox, and there were some few who affected to think that 
there still might be danger. Among these was the Master himself 
who asked Fred Botsey with a sneer whether he thought that such 
hounds as those were to be picked up at every corner. But Bean 
again offered to eat any herring that might be there, poison included, 
and Lord Rufford laughed at the danger. “It’s no use my having 
foxes, Glomax, if you won’t draw the cover.” This the Lord said 
with a touch of anger, and the Lord’s anger, if really roused, might be 
injurious. It was therefore decided that the hounds should again be 
put through the Bragton shrubberies,—just for compliment to the new 
squire ;—and that then they should go off to Dillsborough Wood as 
rapidly as might be. 

Larry walked his beast all the way up home very slowly, and 
getting off her, put her into the stable and went into the house. 

“Ts anything wrong?” asked the mother. 

“Everything is wrong.” Then he stood with his back to the 
kitchen fire for nearly half an hour without speaking a word. He 
was trying to force himself to follow out her idea of manliness, and 
telling himself that it was impossible. The first tone of her voice, 
the first glance at her face, had driven him home. Why had she 
called him Larry again and again, so tenderly, in that short moment 
and looked at him with those loving eyes? Then he declared to 
himself, without uttering a word, that she did not understand anything 
about it; she did not comprehend the fashion of his love when she 
thought, as she did think, that a soft word would be compensation. 
He looked round to see if his mother or the servant were there, 
and when he found that the coast was clear, he dashed his hand to 
his eyes and knocked away the tears. He threw up both his arms 
and groaned, and then he remembered her message, “Bid him 
be a man.” 

At that moment he heard the sound of horses, and going near the 
window, so as to be hidden from curious eyes as they passed, he saw 
the first whip trot on, with the hounds after him, and Tony Tuppett 
among them. Then there was a long string of horsemen, all moving 
up to the wood, and a carriage or two, and after them the stragglers 
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of the field. He let them all go by, and then he repeated the words 
again, “ Bid him be a man.” He took up his hat, jammed it on to 
his head, and went out into the yard. As he crossed to the stables 
Runciman came up alone. “ Why, Larry, you'll be late,” he said. 

“Go on, Mr. Runciman, I'll follow.” 

“T'll wait till you are mounted. You'll be better for somebody 
with you. You've got the mare, have you? You'll show some of them 
your heels if they get away from here. Is she as fast as she was last 
year, do you think ¢” 

“Upon my word I don’t know,” said Larry, as he dragged himself 
into the saddle. 

“Shake yourself, old fellow, and don’t carry on like that. What 
is she after all but a girl?’ The poor fellow looked at his intending 
comforter, but couldn’t speak a word. “A man shouldn’t let hisself 
be put upon by circumstances so as to be only half his self. Hang it, 
man, cheer up, and don’t let em see you going about like that. It 
ain’t what a fellow of your kidney ought to be. If they haven't 
found I’m a nigger,—and by the holy he’saway. Come along, Larry, 
and forget the petticoats for half an hour.” So saying, Runciman 
broke into a gallop, and Larry’s mare doing the same, he soon passed 
the innkeeper and was up at the covert side just as Tony Tuppett 
with half a score of hounds round him, was forcing his way through 
the bushes, out of the coverts into the open field. “There ain’t no 
poison this time, Mr. Twentyman,” said the huntsman, as, settling his 
eye on a gap in the further fence, he made his way across the field. 

The fox headed away for a couple of miles towards Impington, as 
was the custom with the Dillsborough foxes, and then turning to the 
left was soon over the country borders into Ufford. The pace from the 
first starting was very good. Larry, under such provocation as that 
of course would ride, and he did ride. Up as faras the county brook, 
many were well up. The land was no longer deep; and as the field had 
not been scattered at the starting, all the men who usually rode were 
fairly well placed as they came to the brook ; but it was acknowledged 
afterwards that Larry was over it the first. Glomax got into it,—as 
he always does into brooks, and young Runce hurt his horse’s shoulder 
at the opposite bank. Lord Rufford’s horse balked it, to the Lord’s 
disgust ; but took it afterwards, not losing very much ground. Tony 
went in and out, the crafty old dog knowing the one bit of hard 
ground. Then they crossed Purbeck field, as it is still called—which 
twenty years since was a wide waste of land, but is now divided by 
new fences, very grievous to half-blown horses. Sir John Purefoy 
got a nasty fall over some stiff timber, and here many a half-hearted 
rider turned to the right into the lane. Hampton and his Lordship, 
and Battersby, with Fred Botsey and Larry, took it all as it came, but 
through it all not one of them could give Larry a lead. Then there 
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was manceuvring into a wood and out of it again, and that saddest of 
all sights to the riding man, a cloud of horsemen on the road as well 
placed as though they had ridden the line throughout. In getting 
out of the road Hampton’s horse slipped up with him, and, though he 
saw it all, he was never able again to compete for a place. The fox 
went through the Hampton Wick coverts without hanging a moment, 
just throwing the hounds for two minutes off their scent at the 
gravel pits. The check was very useful to Tony, who had got his 
second horse and came up sputtering.—begging the field for G—’s 
sake to be,—in short to be anywhere but where they were. Then 
they were off again down the hill to the left, through Mappy springs 
and along the top of Ilveston copse, every yard of which is grass,—till 
the number began to be select. At last in a turnip field, three yards 
from the fence, they turned him over, and Tony, as he jumped off his 
horse among the hounds, acknowledged to himself that Larry might 
have had his hand first upon the animal had he cared to do so. 

““Twentyman, I'll give you two hundred for your mare,” said Lord 
Rafford. 

“Ab, my Lord, there are two things that would about kill me.” 

“What are they, Larry ?” asked Harry Scrobbings. 

“To offend his Lordship, or to part with the mare.” 

“You shall do neither,” said Lord Rufford ; “but upon my word I 
think she’s the fastest thing in this county.” All of which did not 
cure poor Larry, but it helped to enable him to be a man. 

The fox had been killed close to Norrington, and the run was 
remembered with intense gratification for many a long day after. 
“It’s that kind of thing that makes hunting beat everything else,” 
said Lord Rufford, as he went home. That day’s sport certainly had 


been “ tanti,” and Glomax and the two counties boasted of it for the 
next three years, 


[To be concluded neat Month. ] 











